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1940 
FORECAST 


This first issue of the New Year gives you 
a sample of the months to follow—each one filled 


with valuable ideas for every phase of bank activity. 
Better Credit Information— PAGE 3 
Savings Trends Interpreted—PAGE 6 
Old Loans Collected—pace 8 
More Customers Served—PAGE 10 
Hours Reduced—PAGE 12 


Plus a dozen others equally good 
1939 Reviewed 


This issue also contains our annual review of last year's 
editorial highlights—850 Tested Ideas— 
briefed for your quick 
assimilation. 





Uniformed Bank Guards symbolize the character and 
stability of the Bank and create an impression of effi- 
ciency. Your Bank’s checks likewise reflect the char- 


acter and efficiency of the institution. Outstanding 


business organizations from coast to coast, including 


more than 75% of the nation’s largest banks, use La 
Monte Safety Papers for checks and other negotiable 


instruments. George La Monte & Son, Nutley, N. J. 
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T IS a traditional policy of the Chase 
| National Bank to maintain an 
effective correspondent bank service. 
Supplying the needs of out-of- 
town institutions has been a domi- 
nant factor in its development as a 
world bank. Broaden customer service 


with Chase correspondent facilities. 
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Get More Exact Credit Information 


I. Balance Sheet Or Financial Statement 


HE need for more positive 

financial statements which has 

become increasingly obvious in 
recent years was probably well 
expressed in the December 17, 1938 
issue of “Business Week”, with the 
following statement—‘“In recent 
months, doubt has been piled upon 
doubt regarding whether American 
accounting procedure truly protects 
creditors and investors.” 


This statement was occasioned in 
the discussion of the amazing 
wholesale drug concern failure late 
in 1938. Notwithstanding the writ- 
ten and oral contentions for many 
years of this and other accountants, 
and of practical bankers and credit 
men as well, that our current 
accounting procedures do not truly 
protect creditors and investors, the 
financial public was not really 
awakened until the McKesson- 
Robbins case presented itself. Con- 
sequently, curiosity as to the 
existence of standard accounting 
practices was aroused. 


Standards In Accounting Practices 


Some of the discoveries not gen- 
erally understood by financial lay- 
men were: 

1. “Financial statements are not 


By RHAE M. SWISHER 


Certified Public Accountant, Chicago, Ill. 


capable of exactness——.” (See 
Page 4—“Financial Audits” — 
Trouant—Published 1937, by the 
American Institute of Accountants.) 

2. The accounting profession had 
been unable to agree as to what 
constituted “accepted principles of 
accounting.” (See “A Statement of 
Accounting Principles” by Messrs. 
Sanders, Hatfield and Moore, and 
commentaries thereon by promi- 
nent accountants in the March and 
April 1938 issues of “Journal of 
Accountancy” ). 

3. There is no standard form of 
financial statement. (See “Account- 
ants’ Handbook”, second edition, by 
W. A. Paton, published by Ronald 
Press, pages 30 to 64—and note the 
variations both as to construction 
and classification of items.) 

4. Management dictates the con- 
tents of and prepares its own finan- 
cial statements for the accountant 
to examine. (See “A Statement 
of Accounting Principles” page 20 
—« It is necessarily left largely 
t the management to judge what 
information it is appropriate to 
give to the public.’’) 

Studies of procedures by com- 
mittees of the American Institute 
of Accountants and by the account- 
ants for the Securities and Ex- 





change Commission have resulted 
in certain recommendations as to 
improved procedures but no im- 
proved basis for the reflection of 
financial condition has been estab- 
lished. 

The question then naturally 
arises as to whether or not the con- 
dition of a capital entity at a given 
date can be known—and conse- 
quently reflected. 


What Is Capital? 


If we are to consider the reflec- 
tion of capital in the financial state- 
ment as a picture of something 
tangible, we must be able to under- 
stand the real meaning or form of 
capital. Before a photographer can 
secure a reflection of an object with 
his camera, he must see the object 
through the lens of his camera. 

When we delve into the realms 
of economics, we find a basic defini- 
tion of capital by Adam Smith 
(“Wealth of Nations”—1776) upon 
which we can stand because of the 
irrefutability of its logic and con- 
ciseness. “That part (of a man’s 
possessions) which, he expects, is 
to afford him a revenue, is called 
his capital.” By disentangling the 
word “expect” from its oft-im- 





This is the first of a series of articles based on the creative 
thinking of a Certified Public Accountant who is also a man- 
agement engineer. The new ideas suggested have been thor- 
oughly tested and approved by both businessmen and banks. 
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CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and in Banks 
Accounts Receivable 
Notes Receivable 


Inventories 


Finished Goods 
Work-in-Process 


Materials 
Totals 
Other Items 


Prepaid Expenses 
Cash Values—Life Insurance Policies 
Officers’ Accounts 
Deferred Expenses 


Totals 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1938 


Total Current Circulating Assets 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 


Accounts Payable 
Notes Payable 


Mortgage Payable—Due within one year 


Accruals 
Wages 


Local and Federal Taxes 
Total Current Liabilities 


Current Circulating Capital 


FIXED ASSETS 


Land 


Buildings, Appraised 


Machinery and Equipment, Appraised 
Furniture and Fixtures, Appraised 


Totals 


Less Allowance for Depreciation 


ae 
Patents... 


Total Fixed Resets . 
Less—Mortgage Payable on Real Estate, 
Due after one year... 


Fixed Circulating Capital 


INVESTED ASSETS 

Listed Securities....... 
(Market Values—$5,126.25) 

Unlisted Securities 
eee 


Invested Circulating Capital 


TOTAL CIRCULATING CAPITAL... 


NON-CIRCULATING POSSESSIONS 


Accounts Receivable... 
Notes Receivable..... 


ZOO.......00... 


Less Reserve for Losses 


Inventories 


Finished Goods.......... 
Work-in-Process....... 
Materials.............. 


Totals..... 


Land... 
Buildings... 


Less—Depreciation Allowed 
Machinery and Equipment... 
Less—Depreciation Allowed 


Prepaid Expenses over one year 


Deferred Expenses...... 


Officers’ Accounts ..... 
Cash Values—Life Insurance Policies 
Patents............ 


Goodwill, unamortized.. 
Unlisted Securities.............. 


| ee ene ' 


NET WORTH PER BOOKS 
(After our Adjustments) 


Contingent Asset 


Officers Life Insurance Policy 
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Recorded {Non- 
Amounts’ Circulating 
$ 11,002.63 $ 
59,082.35 5,977.02 
8,450.00 5,450.00 
47,988.45 7,080.15 
3,879.12 1,879.37 
18,200.75 1,727.66 
$ 70,068.32 $10,687.18 
1,545.90 430.22 
2,856.08 2,856.08 
1,876.25 1,876.25 
2,710.83 2,710.83 
$157,592.36 $29,987.58 
$ 38,009.18 
25,000.00 
5,000.00 
1,585.30 
7,863.41 
$ 77,457.89 
$ 5,000.00 $ 1,200.00 
71,115.70 15,108.65 
108,909.18 16,800.90 
16,828.14 
$201,853.02 $33,109.55 
72,922.60 24,887.29 
....$128,930.42 $ 8,222.26 
29,625.00 25,000.00 
$158,555.42 $33,222.26 
$ 4,865.00 $ 
500.00 500.00 
$ 5,365.00 $ 500.00 
$ 5,977.02 
5,450.00 
$11,427.02 
3,128.00 
$ 7,080.15 
1,879.37 
1,727.66 
$15,108.65 
13,095.12 
$16,800.90 
11,792.17 





Circulating 


$ 11,002.63 
53,105.33 
3,000.00 


59,381.14 


1,115.68 


$127,604.78 


Ratio 
$1.65 
To 
$1.00 


77,457.89 


$ 50,146.89 


$ 3,800.00 
56,007.05 
92,108.28 
16,828.14 

$168,743.47 
48,035.31 


$120,708.16 


4,625.00 


$125,333.16 
40,000.00 


85,333.16 


4,865.00 


$140,345.05 


$ 8,299.02 


10,687.18 
15,108.65 


2,013.53 


5,008.73 


430.22 
2,710.83 
1,876.25 
2,356.08 

25,000.00 
17,083.33 
500.00 


91,573.82 


$231,918.87 


$ 50,000.00 


plied synonyms—“anticipate”, and 
“hope” this definition furnishes a 
positive basis for understanding 
capital. This understanding is ap- 
plicable to all of the various forms 
of possessions which any person or 
capital entity can own. Smith 
further discusses the use of capital 
in circulation as the means of af- 
fording revenue. To factually 
understand the condition of capital, 
then, is to determine that it does— 
or does not—circulate. This is the 
basic origin of the “Circulation 
Principle” which the writer has 
developed after many years of 
research and experimentation as the 
basis for truthfully and adequately 
reflecting financial condition. 

To determine the “Circulating 
Capital” of an owning entity is to 
determine what part of the aggre- 
gate possessions circulate in the 
manner of affording revenue to the 
owner. 

“Circulating Capital” is the net 
capital in circulation after deduct- 
ing the liabilities. Then—Circulat- 
ing Assets minus Borrowed Assets 
(liabilities) —-equals Circulating 
Capital. The result of this formula 
is the basis for a standard form of 
financial statement. 


The Financial Statement 


A standard form of financial 
statement in which the subject’s 
capital has been classified and de- 
termined by the _ accountant’s 
examination, based upon the “Cir- 
culation Principle”, will show on 
every statement what the Circulat- 
ing Capital amounts to. In the 
illustrative financial statement ac- 
companying this discussion, the 
Circulating Capital amounts to 
$140,345.05. This statement is sum- 
marized as to form and amounts as 
follows: 

Current Circulating Capital (Repre- 
sented by Current Circulating 
Assets—$127,604.78, less Cur- 
rent Liabilities—$77,457.89) 

Plus—Fixed Circulating Capital 
(Represented by Fixed Circulating 
Assets—$125,333.16, less Fixed 


Liabilities—$40,000.00) 
Plus—Invested Circulating Capital 


$ 50,146.89 


85,333.16 
4,865.00 


Equals—Total Circulating Capital .. $140,345.05 
Which, 





Plus—Non-Circulating Possessions 91,573.82 
Equals—Adjusted Net Worth 
Per the Books $231,918.87 


A Standard Accountant's 
Certificate 


Since the Circulating Capital can 
be determined by scientific classifi- 
cation as to circulation or non- 
circulation, it represents a positive 
reflection of the condition of capital. 
Consequently, a certificate by the 
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Pertinent Questions 
Answered In This Article 


1. Should management or in- 
dependent accountants prepare 
financial statements for a bor- 
rower's banks? 


2. Can financial statements be 
exact? 


3. Is circulating capital a bet- 
ter basis for credit judgment 
than net worth? 


4. Is there an agreement as to 
the accepted principles ‘of ac- 
counting? 


certified public accountants in the 
following form as contained in the 
report reflects their opinion— 
“We hereby certify that, in our 
opinion, in accordance with the 
accompanying Statement of Prin- 
ciples, the Circulating Capital of 
the A. B. C. Company, an Illinois 
Corporation, at December 31, 1938, 
amounted to $140,345.05, subject 


An Outline Of Future Articles 


The Statement of Principles will be 
set forth and discussed in the next 
article on this subject. 


In subsequent articles, compari- 
sons of the financial statement 
items will be made with the cor- 
responding items in a balance- 
sheet. The various applications of 
the Circulation Principle and their 
significance will also be explained. 
In contrast to the statements in the 
second paragraph of this discus- 
sion, ensuing articles will reveal 
that— 


1. Financial statements are cap- 
able of exactness; 


2. A definite statement of prin- 
ciples is available; 


. Astandard form of financial 
statement is feasible and 
practical; 


. Financial statements should 
be uniform for credit, invest- 
ment, and management pur- 
poses. 


It is suggested that the financial 
statement contained in this article 
be preserved for reference in the 
reading of following articles, as 
many references will be made 
thereto. 
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to a contingent asset in the amount 
of $50,000.00; that the financial 
statement herein contained reflects 
the true condition of the company’s 
capital at said date, and that the 
related statement of operations 
reports the true results of the com- 
pany’s operations for the year 
ended December 31, 1938.” 


Subjective Or Reflective Financial 
Statements 


The financial statement submitted 
reflects the condition of the capital 
represented without the application 
of accounting conventions or judg- 
ments. This is possible because of 
adherence to the sound basic con- 
cepts of capital. afforded by the 
“Circulation Principle.” Likewise 
the certificate is a clear, concise, 


And The Bank Helped 
Save A Life 


Isn’t it queer how things happen 
to make life worth living and your 
job worth doing when you are per- 
haps feeling at lowest ebb. The 
little incident described here is one 
of these things. 

A customer seated herself at my 
desk one day not long ago, and as 
I looked at her, it was noticeable 
that her hair was streaked with 
gray—very neat she was—just or- 
dinarily dressed—her dark brown 
eyes were confusing—it seemed as 
if they were glad—and yet they 
reflected worry about something. 

She had come to make final pay- 
ment on her note. I remarked, 
“Mrs. , you have been quite 
prompt in the payment of this note, 
and it is appreciated. We enjoy 
dealing with customers who pay 
as promptly as you do.” 

“Mr. Everett,” she answered, 
“you say you appreciate our busi- 
ness—then let me tell you what 
appreciation really is. About a 
month before we made this loan, 
our daughter suffered an attack of 
appendicitis—in fact she had been 
suffering with chronic appendicitis 
for some time—but we were unable 
to have her operated upon. But 
after a rather severe attack, we 
worried and fretted for about a 
month as to just how we could get 
her in the hospital—and pay the 
hospital and doctor bills. Well, the 
day before we made this loan she 
had another attack. We still felt 
helpless to do anything about it— 
from a money standpoint. But that 
morning the postman brought a let- 
ter from the bank—addressed to us 
personally (it was one of the bank’s 


scientific statement of the condition 
of capital. Therefore, this financial 
statement is reflective. 


The usual orthodox balance-sheet 
is subjective because the subject of 
the orthodox certificate is-the bal- 
ance-sheet—in contrast to the 
financial statement submitted, 
wherein capital is the subject of the 
certificate. Instead of the applica- 
tion of conventions, judgments, and 
defined accounting principles, with 
which the usual orthodox balance- 
sheet is surrounded, the Circulation 
Principle sets out a definite State- 
ment of Principles, referred to in 
the certificate, which sets forth the 
precise manner in which capital 
items are classified as well as the 
scope of the accountant’s work in 
the conduct of his examination. 


direct-by-mail folders on Personal 
Loans that she received) and it 
offered to lend us money for the 
very emergency which confronted 
us. So I put on my hat and coat and 
came down here to see the gentle- 
man who had signed it. I told him 
the shape we were in financially, 
and the condition of our daughter. 
He promised to help us if we could 
get a good endorser on our note. I 
gave him the names of two of our 
friends, and he picked up his tele- 
phone and gave my name and the 
names of our friends to someone 
“to check up” for him, as he said. 
He then advised me that he would . 
try and let me know by the time 
the bank closed that afternoon. 


“We must have met the require- 
ments of the bank, for he called me 
that afternoon and said he would 
make the loan. We immediately 
called the ambulance and had our 
daughter taken to the hospital 
where she underwent an operation 
that night. The doctor told us that 
we were very fortunate to have 
saved her life, that we had put off 
the operation so long a gangrenous 
condition had already set in. 


“The next morning I came down 
to the bank and got this note— 
went out and got it signed up—then 
came back and got the money. 
When you said you appreciated 
our business, you give me an 
opportunity *to say what I feel— 
and that is—I thank God for the 
Fort Worth National Bank. As long 
as I live, I'll thank God for this 
bank and the way it helped to give 
our daughter back to us.” 


SAM EVERETT, 


Fort Worth National Bank, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 





How To Interpret Savings Trends 


A pattern for uniform analysis of savings deposits is here 
described and conclusions are stated from a study of such 
an analysis of 34 savings banks in three eastern states. 


OR the first time in the history 

of savings banking, a group of 

savings banks in Massachusetts, 
Ohio and New York have analyzed 
their deposit liability in a uniform 
manner. 

From the inception of savings 
banking, it has been customary to 
analyze the deposit liability. It is 
interesting, for example, to look at 
the minutes of meetings held in the 
year 1819 by The Bank for Savings 
in the City of New York and note 
the analysis of deposit liability for 
the enlightenment of trustees of 
the bank. 

But individual analyses made by 
banks lose some of their usefulness 
because it is not generally possible 
after such studies to compare the 
position of one bank with that of 
other institutions in similar loca- 
tions, operating under similar cir- 
cumstances; nor can comparisons be 
made with averages. 

These disadvantages are over- 
come when analyses are made on a 
uniform basis, because it then be- 
comes possible to rank the data and 
make direct comparisons. 


What Does Uniform Analysis 
Reveal? 


As soon as such comparisons are 
made, marked differences will im- 
mediately stand out. For example, 
in one institution, less than 9% of 
the depositors own more than 69% 


By IRVIN BUSSING 


Director of Research, Savings Banks Trust 
Company, New York, New York 


of the time deposits; while in an- 
other institution, about 41% of the 
depositors own over 90%. In the 
first illustration, putting the same 
thing in a different way, one out 
of every 100 depositors, on the av- 
erage, owns nearly 8% of the bank’s 
time deposits; while in the second 
case, one out of every 100 deposi- 
tors owns, on the average, only 
2.2% of the deposit liability. The 
former is nearly 4 times the latter. 

In one institution, less than 7% 
of the depositors are over 60 years 
of age; while in another institution, 
more than 35% of the depositors 
are more than 60 years old. 


In one of the banks studied, about 
12% of the deposit liability was to 
the credit of persons over 60 years 
of age; while in another institution, 
more than 51% of the deposit lia- 
bility fell in that category. 

In one bank, only 3/10ths of 1% 
of its accounts amount to more than 
$5,000; while another bank has al- 
most 9% of its account in this clas- 
sification. 

In one bank, only 4% of the 
deposit liability is in accounts over 
$5,000; while in another’ bank, 
almost 46% of the deposit liability 
is in accounts over $5,000. 


Some institutions have a much 
larger number of small accounts 
than others: 62% of the accounts 
in one bank, and only 23% in an- 
other, are under $50. 

In one bank, only 18%, and in 
another, more than 45% of the 
accounts showed withdrawal activ- 
ity during a six-month period. 

In one institution, less than 1% 
of the accounts showed more than 
one withdrawal per month; where- 
as, in another, about 5% fell in this 
classification, and this 5% of ac- 
counts was responsible for nearly 
45% of the withdrawal activity of 
the bank. 

In one bank, 60% of the activity 
in the institution was occasioned 
by persons whose balances aver- 
aged less than $100. In another 
institution, 50% of the activity was 
occasioned by depositors whose 
average balance was less than $50. 


What Do The Figures Mean? 


The important lesson which these 
wide discrepancies in deposit struc- 
ture and deposit behavior teaches 
is that banks differ from one an- 
other almost as much as individuals 
do, and that one bank’s policy may, 
therefore, be another bank’s fallacy. 

Why do such broad differences 
exist? From a careful study of the 
information obtained through these 
analyses, it has been possible to 


Seven Conclusions From An Analysis Of 34 Savings Banks 


1. Location of a bank is a 
more significant and important 
factor in determining the char- 
acter of a bank's liability than 
the age of the institution. 


2. Banks which have active 
accounts and ascending bal- 
ances are located predominantly 
in new residential or commercial 
areas, where the daytime popu- 
lation is large and where the 
distribution of population, young 
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and old, is relatively uniform. 


3. Banks which have many 
descending balance accounts 
and large, inactive old accounts 
are old institutions located in 
decadent areas. 


4. To induce new depositors, 
it is desirable to pay a bonus 
rate on savings which stay in 
the bank for five years. 


5. A lower than the standard 
rate should then be paid on ac- 


counts with widely fluctuating 
balances. 


6. A bonus may well be paid 
to the consistent depositor who 
works toward and reaches a 
goal of $1,000—$2,000—$5,000. 

7. A bank with declining bal- 
ances and many large accounts 
may find it prudent to look for 
a better location, for it is prob- 
ably in a process of slow liqui- 
dation because of the decline of 
the community itself. 
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Four Principal Types Of Accounts, In Diagrammatic Form 


Descending balance 
accounts 


arrive at certain general conclu- 
sions concerning the factors which, 
to a large degree, control the char- 
acter of a bank’s time deposits. 
These may be illustrated as fol- 
lows: 

Diagram “A” represents an ac- 
count with a descending balance; 
Diagram “B” an account with an 
ascending balance; Diagram “C” a 
put-and-take account, that is, one 
showing considerable deposit and 
withdrawal activity; and Diagram 
“D” a relatively large inactive bal- 
ance which increases perhaps by 
occasional deposits, but ordinarily 
by the accumulation of dividends. 
(Many such accounts, when they 
become debit-active, are depleted 
rather rapidly.) 

The difference between one insti- 
tution and another will consist 
almost entirely in the proportion 
and combination of these various 
types of accounts in the bank. 

In some institutions, type A ac- 
counts predominate; in another, 
type B. Ordinarily, an institution 
which has a large number of in- 
active, large accounts (Type D) 
will also have a considerable num- 
ber of Type A accounts; the reason 
being that Type D accounts are in 
potential liquidation because they 
are so often owned by relatively old 
persons. 

Institutions which have a rela- 
tively large number of “put-and- 
take” accounts (Type C) generally 
have a larger proportion of ascend- 
ing balance accounts than do A and 
D banks. 

The B-C combination will usually 
indicate a new, well located insti- 
tution. The A-D combination will 
usually represent an old badly 
located institution. 

I have decided that location is a 
more significant and important fac- 
tor in determining the character of 
a bank’s liability than the age of 
the institution. 

Banks which have active accounts 
and ascending balances are located 
predominantly in new residential or 
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Ascending balance 


accounts accounts 
commercial areas, where the day- 
time population is large and where 
the distribution of population, 
young and old, is relatively uni- 
form. 

Banks that have many descend- 
ing balance accounts and large, 
inactive, old accounts are predomi- 
nantly old institutions located in 
decadent areas. 

At one extreme, therefore, we 
find hyperactive banks but a fair 
proportion of growing accounts. At 
the other extreme, inactive banks 
and a number of accounts with 
descending balances. The former 
type of bank will be gaining de- 
posits; the latter type will be los- 
ing deposits and is in a state of 
gradual liquidation. All gradations 
of banks lie between these two 
extremes, and all are dynamic. 


The Cost Of Making 
Adjustments 


The tendency of the bank which 
is losing deposits (if the cause is 
traceable to location) is to establish 
a branch in a new, up-and-coming 
neighborhood. What will usually be 
discovered in that case, however, is 
that while the bank’s deposits are 
going down in the old location, 
expenses will go up in the new loca- 
tion due to the activity of deposi- 
tors in prime banking areas. 


Two Suggested Remedies 


There are at least two approaches 
to a solution of the cluster of prob- 
lems that the foregoing discussion 
touches on. The first has to do with 
interest policy; the second with the 
type of physical plant best suited to 
banking needs of the day. 


Interest Policy 


As to interest policy, the follow- 
ing factors should be considered: 

A method of paying interest 
which is adapted to one bank will 
be undesirable for a second bank 
unless the structure and degree of 
activity of the deposit liability in 


“Put and take” 


Large inactive 
balance accounts 


both institutions are essentially the 
same. 

An ill-adapted interest policy is 
one which fails to retard the loss~ 
of deposits in a bank which is in a 
state of gradual liquidation. In a 
bank where activity is a problem 
an ill-adapted interest policy is one 
which fails to offer some reward to 
the consistent saver as compared 
with the put-and-take depositor. 

One of the best methods of hold- 
ing old deposits is to pay a split 
rate of interest. To induce new de- 
positors, it is desirable to pay bonus 
rates. Let’s look at each. 


The Split Rate 


If you analyze your time deposits 
as these savings banks in New York, 
Ohio, and Massachusetts have, you 
will find that among the large in- 
active accounts (the kind that keep 
the thrift department afloat) a sub- 
stantial proportion of the amount 
to the credit of those accounts has 
been in the bank five years or 
more, undisturbed. Why not pay a 
higher rate on such funds? If the 
current rate is 142% on all time 
deposits, why not cut the rate to 
1% over all and pay an extra divi- 
dend of 1% on that portion of a 
depositor’s balance which has been 
undisturbed five years? Thus, if an 
account has a balance of $5,000, of 
which $4,500 has been in the bank 
undisturbed five years or more, the 
depositor would receive $95 per 
year on the split rate basis as com- 
pared with $75 on the flat rate. As 
earnings on bank assets improve, 
the rate might be kept at its cur- 
rent level on new money, and be 
increased only on undisturbed five- 
year balances. 

The rates used here are for pur- 
poses of illustration. What any bank 
can or should pay will be deter- 
mined only after analysis. Reduc- 
tion in an over-all rate of 142% to 
an over-all rate of 1% plus an extra 
of 1% would probably decrease the 
cost of money in most institutions, 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Old Loans Collected By Personal Loans 


Finding the method of collecting personal loans to be most effective, 
a Tennessee bank asked the makers of loans who had been on the 
books a long time to use the monthly payment method—and it worked! 


We have always found it most profit- 
able to discuss experiences and tech- 
nique with neighboring bankers. In a 
recent conversation with the president 
of another Tennessee bank, he told me 
of an experience which cleaned up all 
the loans of long standing. His story, 
as he told it to me, follows.— J. I. C. 


* * * 


UR personal loan department 

was first installed for the 

purpose of meking small 
monthly payment loans to the 
people of our community. This 
department grew very rapidly. Our 
losses were relatively small, and 
the efficient and profitable opera- 
tion of this department was soon 
noticed by al! of the officers of our 
bank. 

As our new borrowers liked the 
monthly installment plan and were 
making payments regu'arly, we 
conceived the idea that perhaps 
other borrowers who were slow in 
paying their loans might be in a 
position to make small monthly 
payments. 

As our personal loan department 
was sufficiently equipped to handle 
additional notes, we decided to let 
it collect slow and doubtful paper 
which we had been unable to liqui- 
date by other methods. 


By J. IRVIN CROSSETT 


Union Planters National Bank and Trust Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


We first went through our files 
and made a list of notes that were 
slow, doubtful, past due, or of an 
“aggravate nature.” It was then 
necessary for an officer to contact 
each of these borrowers and deter- 
mine his ability and willingness to 
resume payments under this new 
plan. 

We explained to each one that it 
was our desire to be helpful to our 
customers instead of imposing ad- 
verse hardships on them. Each 
person contacted appreciated the 
new interest being shown by the 
bank. In many cases, we found 
delinquent borrowers to be regu- 
larly employed. 

Explaining the advantages of our 
plan, we urged that they try mak- 
ing monthly payments, in place of 
using other unsuccessful methods 
of saving to pay the full amount of 
the loan when due. 

The amount of the monthly pay- 
ment was worked out to the bor- 
rower’s best advantage. In fact, we 
were very lenient, for we knew 
that if payments were resumed 


evar, Tenet, $$—$$_$$______—___—_19__ 


after date for value received, we _.. promise to pay to the order of the S22R# 
sum of 


2B2NAES BANK, “avez, Tennessee. the principal sum 








negotiable and payable at the office of the Bank, Jackson, Tennessee. We further promise to pay to the BOZ220/ RLM). BANK. 
or order, for value received, the sum of $_________________on the —————— 
_——___-_— and 8 like payment on the ————____-_ 


of each consecutive 
to cover last installment, until the payment 
ments shall be credited on this note in apy y 


nap ree 5 Boys on this note, together with pokage dn merge 
in the payment of this note or any installment hereon. 


in the event of 


installments, and $__ 
Shea the psp samo dw nt at which time said installment pay 


thereof; we further Se a an attorney's fee of not 
rges and 


imposed by the by-laws of said Bank, 


We inctedy ne as security for the payment of this note collateral security as follows oe 





tay LEER OL Pe ne ee OR ee shall be due and payable forth 


with at the election of the holder of the note. 


esti ch Senaemma sd toe 


endorsers, ae. meen, uname, € or otherwise, 
obliganon and further waive exemptons whether homestead or 
or hereafter be entitled under the laws of this Stase or any other Seate. 


hereby waive notice of dishonor, protest, notice of protest and 
‘of otherwise to which they or any of them muy now 


Each of the undersigned hereby agrees that additional signatures may be added, either above or below any of the signatures hereto. 


SIGNATURE 





ADDRESSES 


without imposing a great sacrifice, 
the chances were that all payments 
would be made on their due date. 
This feature is an important one, 
for, if the bank insists on payments 
greater than the borrower’s ability 
to pay, it will find itself in the same 
position as before and the plan 
defeated by its own purpose. 


When the borrower agrees to try 
this plan, he is required to sign a 
new note, and.a credit rating card 
must be filled out for future refer- 
ence. The personal loan department 
pays the commercial department 
the amount of the old note, which 
is cancelled and given to the bor- 
rower. All loans are handled as if 
they were entirely new ones. 
Losses are charged to the personal 
loan department. To date, however, 
our percentage of loss has been far 
below the national average. 

As further proof of our desire to 
be helpful, the fact that a bor- 
rower has been slow and offered 
new opportunities to pay, does not 
increase our present interest rate 
nor do we add any additional serv- 
ice charges. 

In a few instances, we found that 
the maker of a note also had a loan 
in the personal loan department. 
After an investigation, a new note 
was made for the full amount of 
both notes. We will not carry two 
notes on any one person. This rule 
simplifies bookkeeping, and pre- 
vents the recurrence of one note 
being paid and the other permitted 
to become delinquent. 

When a loan is transferred and a 
new note taken, we do not, under 
any circumstances, grant any addi- 
tional money. Although, if a bor- 
rower meets all of his payments 
without any further difficulty, he is 
given a good credit rating by the 
bank and will be granted another 
loan if desired. 

A note did not necessarily have 
to be past due before a transfer is 
made. If, in the judgment of the 
officers, it was thought that exten- 
uating circumstances would pro- 
hibit a person from meeting his 
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Technique For Collecting Frequently Renewed Loans 


1. The customer is asked if he 
is willing to pay his loan by the 
monthly installment method. 


2. If he is willing, he is asked 
to pay the old note by signing an 
installment note form. 


3. The commercial depart- 


obligation when due, and he was 
in a position to make smaller pay- 
ments, if agreeable to him, the loan 
is transferred. 

A transfer was never made with- 
out the consent of the endorsers 
and co-signors, and they signed 
the new note. However, in all cases, 
we have found them willing to 
sign, for it is to their interest as 
well as to the interest of the bank. 
We feel that this new idea has 
saved our bank much critic'sm, and 
has strengthened its good-will. We 
have not had to resort to any legal 
action for collection. 

The agreement of the borrower is 


Robert M. Hanes Says Trust 
Institutions Stabilize And 
Advance Business 


“The nation’s trust institutions 
and banks with trust departments 
make a definite contribution to the 
stabilization and advancement of 
American business,’ Robert M. 
Hanes, president of the American 
Bankers Association and president 
of the Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, told the Tenth Annual 
Mid-Continent Trust Conference of 
the Association’s Trust Division in 
Chicago. 

“There exists in some quarters a 
popular conception that money and 
property held in trust is perma- 
nently withdrawn from the chan- 
nels of business and is thereby 
frozen. The fallacy of that belief is 
quite obvious. Trust institutions 
are not cold storage plants, and 
property held in trust is neither 
frozen nor permanently he'd. It is 
invested in a great variety of enter- 
prises and undertak ngs that in 
turn give work and and supply pay- 
rolls to millions of our people. The 
person who holds money may, if he 
chooses, keep it idle in the form of 
cash. If and when that money is 
placed in trust with a trust institu- 
tion, it must be invested within a 
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ment is given credit for the old 
note and the new note is placed 
in the pouch of the personal 
loan department. 


4. All collateral and co-signers 
continue to protect the new note. 


5. Collections are made ex- 
actly in the same way as collec- 


incorporated in the body of the 
new note. Should he default in any 
payment, the entire amount may be 
declared due at the discretion of 
the bank. It is fyrther agreed that 
the borrower shall pay an attor- 
ney’s fee of 15% and all court costs, 
in case of suit. 

All collateral formerly pledged 
is used to protect the new note. As 
payments are made monthly, this 
strengthens our collateral and gives 
the borrower a greater equity in 
his collateral, which is an induce- 
ment to fully discharge his obliga- 
tion. 

The majority of loans that we 


reasonable time, and thus is re- 
stored to the channels of business,”’ 
Mr. Hanes declared. , 
“Furthermore, property is held in 
trust on an average of only a few 
years; it is constantly flowing out 
as estates are settled, as benefi- 
ciaries reach specified ages, or as 
other contingencies materialize. If 
the sources of supply of new funds 
coming into trusteeship should sud- 


A Teller’s Memo To Himself 


tions on personal loans. 


6. If the borrower already has 
a note in the personal loan de- 
partment, this is included in the 
new note, for it costs less to 
service one note than it does to 
service two. 


have transferred have been of a 
personal nature. But, as there is no 
lawful limitation as to the amount 
and length of time a personal loan 
department can carry a loan, other 
than laws governing regular bank 
loans, it is possible to very easily 
transfer industrial loans. 

It should not be misunderstood 
that we use our personal loan de- 
partment as a dump‘ng ground for 
slow loans and leave them there 
for collection or some form of dis- 
posal. Officers keep up their con- 
tacts and work hand-in-hand with 
the collection officers of this depart- 
ment. 


denly be cut off, it would be only 
a few years until the trust business 
would vanish. 

“The work of the corporate fidu- 
ciary acts as a stabilizer of busi- 
ness by reducing the probability of . 
economic waste. Frequently when a 
lagging business becomes part of 
an estate or trust, and there is no 
chance for an advantageous sale, 
the trust institution revitalizes the 
management, eliminates unprofit- 
able features, and puts the business 
on its feet again. The corporate 
trustee protects property from dis- 
sipation and deterioration. It con- 
serves wealth, yet makes it produc- 
tive, and hence increases its useful- 
ness over a longer period of years,” 
Mr. Hanes asserted. 

“The trust man, by assuming the 
responsibility for investment man- 
agement, by tackling the intricate 
problems of taxation, and by stand- 
ing ready at all times to step into 
the shoes of the testator or trustor, 
relieves the minds of business men 
and frees their energies for the 
important tasks of business enter- 
prise and production.” 


Simple Prescription 

The treatment needed for too 
large an overhead is: increased sales 
and lower costs. 
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Our Revised System Serves More Customers 


With a heavy peak load at noon, and nearly three times 


as many depositors, the employees give prompt serv- 


E HAVE been aware that 

growing pains were in evi- 

dence in the main office of 
the East River Savings Bank now 
less than five years old. Having 
jumped from 17,500 depositors in 
1935 to 45,500 in 1939, it was found 
impossible to serve the depositors 
quickly and efficiently with a one- 
unit system. A combination unit 
system expanded our working po- 
tentialities while actually concen- 
trating activities in our work space. 

The building constructed only 
five years ago was designed to allow 
for expansion, but the anticipation 
of that need was not expected with- 
in a decade or more. The space 
assigned for tellers’ cages and work 
space, 128 feet by 11 feet enclosed 
26 wickets and the necessary file 
cabinets, desks and mechanical 
equipment. 

Not only was available space for 
expansion now diminishing, but 
peak periods of service—accen- 
tuated from 12 noon to 2 P. M— 
required immediate action. This 
office, situated in the heart of the 
financial section of the city, had a 
definite problem in handling more 
than one-half of all its transactions 
in a two-hour period daily. Having 
considered the merits of all the 
standard unit systems, only to find 
that each failed in some essential to 
meet our requirements, we finally 


1. The primary change was a 
separation of wickets and file 
cabinets into two alphabetical 
units, A-K and L-Z. 


2. Two cabinets each are 
located in the rear of the alpha- 
betical section, each cabinet 
containing 15,000 ledger cards, 
and the accompanying 15,000 
signature cards. 


3. The desks of the verification 
clerks and assistant chief clerks 
were arranged to save steps. 
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ice with least confusion by using a revised routine. 





By DORCAS CAMPBELL 


Advertising Director, East River Savings Bank, 
New York City 


installed our one-in-two, or two- 
in-one system as a natural evolu- 
tion. Ostensibly, a two unit system 
from the depositor’s angle, it re- 
mains a one-unit system for the 
mechanical operations behind the 
scenes. 


Public Reaction 


Psychologically, the depositors 
like the change. Unsolicited testi- 
mony followed the formal an- 
nouncement to the public that a 
change would take place and that, 
instead of roaming free to any one 
of the 13 A-Z wickets, they were 
now to be assigned according to the 
initial letter of their surnames, in 
two units of 7 windows each, A-K 
and L-Z. 

In addition, the 26 wickets avail- 
able include: 

1 wicket for the cashier’s de- 

partment 

1 wicket for the head teller 

2 wickets for expansion 

2 wickets for the new account 

teller 

3 wickets for Christmas Clubs 

3 wickets for chief clerks (for 
consultation with the public) 







Main Features Of The New System 


4. The verification clerk is 
provided with a verification re- 
cording machine. 


5. Joint accounts are filed 
according to the initial letter of 
the surname of the first named 
depositor. 

6. Trust accounts are filed 
according to the surname of the 
trustee. 


7. Instead of a system of letter 
identification on each record, a 
color system has been substi- 





The new system was designed to 
step up the rapidity of individual 
transactions and to make operations 
smoother and more convenient for 
the staff. Evidence abounds that 
both ideals have been accom- 
plished, without any major or 
minor irritations. 


Physical Set-Up 


As heretofore, a regular posting 
machine is the master mechanic 
assisting each teller. The installa- 
tion of the new system included a 
minimum amount of change in 
mechanical aids. The primary 
change is in a separation of wickets 
and file cabinets into two alpha- 
betical units. Two cabinets each are 
located in the rear of the alpha- 
betical sections, each cabinet con- 
taining 15,000 ledger cards and the 
accompanying 15,000 signature rec- 
ords. 

An advantageous rearrangement 
of desk space for verification clerk 
and assistant chief clerks followed 
in the planned effort to save steps. 
The lost motion of the previous 
set-up has been eliminated, and 
tellers on the average, travel less 
distance than formerly covered. 
The verification clerk whose use 
was revised in recent years as a 
very necessary adjunct to the unit 
system, is now centrally located 
between the two sections. With a 


tuted for auxiliary records, but 
not for pass books. 


8. All cards belonging to the 
A-K section have one color; those 
belonging to the L-Z division 
have another color. This makes 
it easier to separate the cards 
after they have been mixed in 
proving at the end of the day. 


9. All ledger cards are thrown 
together for proving at the end 
of the day. 
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yerification recording machine as- 
sisting, he is readily accessible to 
all tellers. Chief clerk and assistant 
chief clerks are logically placed at 
either end and in the center of the 
division. This plan concentrates 
these officials in strategic spots for 
the execution of their administra- 
tive controls. 

All ledger and signature cards 
for our payroll deduction plan (a 
separate and special file) are 
divided into the two units. Joint 
accounts naturally raise a problem 
when the initial letters of the sur- 
names belong to different ,sections 
—their records are arbitrarily des- 
ignated to the section according to 
the initial letter of the first of the 
two depositors. Trust accounts are 
designated by initial letter of sur- 
name of trustee, society accounts 
by first letter of first word of title, 
and so on. 

In a standard two-unit system, 
such as we use at our 96th Street 
office, not only are the files, with 
ledger and signature cards, in sep- 
arate units physically, but deposi- 
tors’ books and all auxiliary records 
are identified with the initial letter 
of the surname. Furthermore, in 
most standard two-unit systems, if 
a depositor calls at an A-K section 
with his own book and another for 
L-Z, he is required to appear at 
each section to secure the desired 
service. (In the 96th Street office, 
the two separate islands tend to 
act as an additional control in phys- 
ical separation, thereby making 
duplicate records and controls in- 
evitable). 


By-Products 


At the main office, it was con- 
templated that a two-unit break- 
down of alphabetical separation 
would permit access to records of 
either division, if essential, so that 
one teller could handle miscel- 
laneous transactions for both divi- 
sions, should such occasion arise. 
This accidental by-product of the 
one-in-two unit system has been 
appreciated by those behind the 
scenes, and makes it unnecessary 
to shift depositors needlessly—a 
situation that would be impossible 


under the standard two unit sys- 
tem. 


Innovation Of Color Use 


Instead of a system of letter iden- 
tification on each record, including 
the passbook, as at 96th Street, a 
color system has been substituted 
for auxiliary records, but not pass- 
books. In the space blocked off for 
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an initial, color blocks were used to 
differentiate the two sections, red 
for A-K and green for L-Z divi- 
sions. Colors are quicker to iden- 
tify and assign correctly than the 
26 letters of the alphabet. The color 
symbolisms chosen were standard 
symbols and should continue to be 
fruitful of ease in separating rec- 
ords or in identifying sections. 

The use of color was the original 
suggestion of an assistant manager, 
Adam R. Caire, who conceived 
many of the ideas for the new unit 
system and carried them to com- 
pletion under the direction of 
George O. Nodyne, assistant vice 
president and manager of the office. 

To accomplish a proof at the end 
of the day, all ledger cards are 
thrown together regardless of units 
(or colors) and the work completed 
in the same manner as in the one 
unit system. Daily sheets continue 
to be run as in a single unit. Inter- 
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est is figured and checked likewise, 
and one set of controls is main- 
tained as in a single unit system. 
The advantage of the two-color sys- 
tem is obvious in considering 
separation of ledger cards at the 
day’s end for refiling in proper 
units. There is another advantage 
from a practical standpoint; due to 
the fact that we do not have to split 
the controls at the outset, the trial 
balance is run as though no change 
had been made. 


Mechanics Of Installation 


The problem of an overnight 
change was studied from every 
angle and each move anticipated to 
eliminate unnecessary activity or 
friction at the start. 

In advance, all of the ledger and 
signature cards were— 

A—Sorted according to the 

initial letter of the sur- 


name, (Continued on page 47) 
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Modernization Reduces Hours 


Peak loads are no longer causing excessive overtime, because new 


machines and systems spread the work over 36 hours per week, 


UR one bank—serving a com- 
a munity of nearly 75,000 peo- 
ple must meet an unusual 
payroll situation with speed, ease, 
and with the regularity of clock- 
work. 

Automobile manufacture is the 
predominant occupation of some 
25,000 workers in the Pontiac area 
—with the payroll spread among 
three large organizations—Pontiac 
Motor, Fisher Body, and Yellow 
Truck and Coach companies. Work- 
ers in each of these plants are paid 
by check once a week, and are 
regularly in need of banking serv- 
ice. 

Fridays and Saturdays are our 
pay days. On Mondays, we experi- 
ence a heavy receiving period from 
merchants and townspeople. 

Prior to the modernization pro- 
gram begun in 1937, we experi- 
enced operating difficulties in the 
face of an increasing volume of 
business. In addition to consider- 
able overtime work per employee 
each week, in connection with the 
automobile payroll loads, the bank 
had an even more serious overtime 
problem in preparing month-end 
statements and reports. 

The effect of the Wage-Hour Law 


with no time lost waiting for work to come from someone else. 


By R. R. ELDRED 


Cashier, Community National Bank, 
Pontiac, Mich. 


upon bank activities required that 
this bank center its attention on 
modernization. Inasmuch as over- 
time work became a definite ex- 
pense and liability, it was vital that 
the various departments be so or- 
ganized as to absorb the peak loads 
with a competent staff—properly 
equipped—and within the  pro- 
scribed maximum hours per week. 
Furthermore, as the only local 
bank in a thriving industrial area, 
it was necessary that facilities be 
provided for the expansion of bank 
activities in order to meet the in- 
creasing demands placed on the 
organization by its customers. 


At present, on the busy days each 
week, several additional tellers are 
employed, providing a practical 
solution to giving better service to 
the customers and speeding the 
work through to the proof and 
bookkeeping departments. 

In the back offices, new methods 
were installed to provide a highly 
simplified and fast proof. Deposits 


Deposits are sorted into four basic divisions: Transit, on us, large payrolls, and mis- 
cellaneous. Using electrically operated, two-total calculators, clerks prove and check 
each deposit. The control machine operator (right) lists the basic division totals on 
a control sheet, and establishes control totals which may be taken at any time for 
other departments to balance against. 








and incoming letters are now clas- 
sified as to small (those containing 
seven or less items) and large 
(more than seven). 

A clerk sorts each large deposit 
into four basic divisions: transit, 
on us, large payrolls to the three 
big automobile manufacturers, and 
miscellaneous, using different color 
sorting guides for each classifica- 
tion. In sorting to these groups, the 
clerk need know only whether the 
check is drawn on an out of town 
bank, on the Community National 
itself, or whether it is one of the 
three special payroll checks. All 
other items in the deposit can be 
classed as miscellaneous. 

Simplicity of this sorting oper- 
ation makes it ideal to employ tem- 
porary help here to assist on the 
busy days. The operation can be 
learned almost immediately so that 
bringing in the temporary help for 
this routine work does not inter- 
rupt our regular schedule. 

Use of the colored guides elimi- 
nates time-consuming pinning or 
banding. So simple and direct is 
the procedure that we experience 
no difficulties during vacation time, 
sickness, or other absences. New 
employees can be hired—or work- 
ers recruited from other depart- 
ments to help—and the proof oper- 


‘ation still continues on an efficient 


level. 

Each large deposit is individually 
proved on an electrically operated, 
two-total calculator. Totals for 
transit, on us, payroll, and miscel- 
laneous are established, the oper- 
ator writing these totals in their 
proper spaces on the back of the 
deposit ticket and drawing a line 
through those spaces not active. 
Each division total is transferred 
from the adding dials to the accu- 
mulating, “grand total” dials by 
the touch of a motor bar, and this 
automatically-accumulated grand- 
total figure for the deposit must 
balance against the customer’s total 
as shown on the face of the deposit 
ticket. 

The number of transit items is 
counted as this classification is 
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Some Of The Devices Which Reduce Working Time 


1. Deposits are divided into 
four sorts: transit—on us—large 
payrolls—miscellaneous. 

2. Each large deposit is indi- 
vidually proved on an electri- 
cally operated, two-total calcu- 
lator. Totals for transits, on us, 
payroll, and miscellaneous are 
established. 

3. The number of transit items 
is counted and is noted on the 
deposit slip. 

4. Float is figured on a three- 
day basis. 

5. Small deposits are proved 
individually, until a batch of 
approximately 100 is accumu- 
lated, at which time the deposit 
tickets are replaced by a sub- 
stitute slip, and the tickets sent 
to the bookkeeping department. 

6. From here on, the batch of 
items from the many small de- 


posits is treated the same as one 
large deposit. 

7. Proved deposits are then 
listed on a control sheet as divi- 
sional totals. The sum of these 
totals must equal the total figure 
for the deposits, if not, the ma- 
chine locks and any error must 
be corrected before the operator 
can proceed, thus, there is an 
automatic proof. 


8. Before going to the book- 
keeper to be posted, all on-us 
checks are given to a single 
sorting clerk who sorts them 
alphabetically. 

9. The bookkeeping depart- 
ment operates under a machine- 
pay plan, two posting runs being 
scheduled for each day. The 
sorted checks are first “fanned” 
by the bookkeepers into proper 


posting sequence, and are 
checked for signatures, altera- 
tions, and stop payments. 


10. Each bookkeeper posts her 
items to a journal sheet without 
removing the statements from 
her ledger tray. Automatically 
accumulated, grand totals of 
checks, credits, and new bal- 
ances are printed on this journal 
at the end of the run. 


1l. The bookkeepers then ex- 
change ledgers and repeat the 
routine, this time, posting direct 
to the statements, and obtaining 
an exact duplicate journal. rec- 
ord of each entry. This oper- 
ation also gives a grand total of 
checks, credits, and new bal- 
ances, and these totals are com- 
pared with the first run, thus 
providing a definite proof of the 
accuracy of the posting. 
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added, and is noted on the deposit 
slip. Float, which is figured on a 
three-day basis from the transit 
total obtained in proving the de- 
posit, is also written on the back of 
the deposit slip and later comprises 
the service charge information for 
the bookkeeping department. 


Small deposits are proved indi- 
vidually until a batch of approxi- 
mately 100 is accumulated, at 
which time the deposit tickets are 
replaced by a substitute slip. The 
tickets thus released go directly to 
the bookkeeping department, pro- 
viding a fast flow of credits. From 
here on, the batch of items from 
the many small deposits is treated 
the same as one large deposit as 
previously described. 


Proved deposits then go to a con- 
trol machine operator, who lists the 
divisional totals on a control sheet. 
The sum of the divisional totals for 
each deposit must equal the total 
figure for that deposit; if not, the 
machine locks, and any error must 
be corrected before the operator 
can proceed. The control machine 
thus mechanically localizes any 
errors directly to the deposit, pro- 
vides a printed control record, and 
acts as a check on the proof clerks. 


Basic division totals can be taken 
on the control machine and printed 
at any time, thus, for transit items 
(or any other class), which require 
fast handling to meet a specific 
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deadline, a total can be printed, 
against which the transit items dis- 
tributed on letters must balance. 
And the items—in balance—can be 
sent on their way. 

Payroll checks on the three large 
automotive companies, separated by 
the tellers as to the payroll ac- 
count, are listed and automatically 
counted on duplicate sheets, the 
original list being torn off and 
attached to the group, with the 
duplicate kept as the bank’s record. 
Totals of all special account pay- 
roll checks are accumulated by 


adding the totals of cashed items to 
totals of deposited items similarly 
handled. The number of checks and 
the total amount handled per 
month accumulate on the duplicate 
sheets and form the basis for com- 
puting service charges on these 
accounts. 

Before going to the bookkeepers 
to be posted, all on-us checks are - 
given to a single sorting clerk, who 
sorts them alphabetically. 

This one feature alone, has cor- 
rected one of the most serious 
bottlenecks formerly experienced 


Operating under a “machine pay” plan, the bookkeepers accomplish in one run: The 
paying of items, prelist of old balances, a listing of checks and deposits. Statements 
are posted at a separate run. The highly automatic features of the new bookkeeping 
machines have simplified the work and provide a fast, accurate means of keeping 


each account up-to-date every day. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF ALL CHECKS LISTED ARE RETAINED FOR OUR 
OEPOSITORS CONVENIENCE AND PROTECTION 
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PLEASE EXAMINE AT ONCE 


Lees Av. Fleet _ 


REPORT ANY E 


ALL ITEMS ARE CREDITED SUBJECT TO i) 


After checks and deposits are listed on the statement, 
balances, dates, and a cumulative item count auto- 
matically print on the customer’s record and repeat- 
print on the analysis section of the statement—a fast, 
highly automatic, and accurate procedure. The analy- 


Checking Account Anaits 
Cast of Account Transactions 


Maintenance Cos: 
Debit & Credit Entries 


50¢ Per Mo. 
3¢ cach 


Income on Average Loanable 
Balance (In Multiples of $100) 


sis section of the statement form (right) is detached and 
the customer receives his statement of account (left) 


early every month. The analysis section is then used as a basis for computing the service charge, detailed information being 
written on an advice ticket and the analysis record simultaneously. 


under the old system. Formerly, 
the checks had to be sorted to the 
bookkeepers. Then, each book- 
keeper had to sort her own checks, 
and finally arrange them alpha- 
betically into proper posting se- 
quence. All in all, the checks were 
handled several times, taking up 
hours of valuable time each week. 

Now, however, one sorting clerk 
handles the entire sort for all the 
bookkeepers, the compartments be- 
ing arranged for 850 alphabetic 
divisions so calculated that each 
pocket will normally contain no 
more than 10 items at the end of 
the sort. 

The clerk speedily dispatching all 
items, each of the five bookkeepers 
can handle many more debits and 
credits daily. The bookkeepers work 
about 36 hours a week, as compared 
with nearly 44 hours formerly re- 
quired under the old system to do 
less work—not to mention the con- 
fusion. However, under the new 
system, rather than decrease the 
staff and equipment to the mini- 
mum under which our present 
volume could be handled within a 
40-hour week, we are now ex- 
panding our volume to build a 
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regular 40-hour week for each em- 
ployee. 

Our new pay-by-check depart- 
ment has been an outgrowth of 
this policy. Through this service, 
a customer may maintain a check- 
ing account regardless of the size 
of the balance—paying five cents 
for every item, and no other serv- 
ice charge. The versatility of the 
new bookkeeping methods and 
equipment permitted us to install 
this new banking convenience 
without adding any additional 
equipment or personnel. 

The bookkeeping department 
operates under what we call a 
“machine pay” plan. Two posting 
runs are scheduled for each day: 
yesterday’s “over the counter” 
items which are posted the first 
thing in the morning, and the cash 
letter run. The sorted checks are 
“fanned” by the bookkeepers into 
proper posting sequence, and are 
checked for signatures, alterations, 
and stop payments. All of this takes 
about 10 minutes. 

Working with the latest type 
bookkeeping machine, each book- 
keeper begins posting items to a 
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Your account has been charged the above amount for services 
__JUN 1939 


Service Charge 


rendered during the month of __ 


If the charge is not perfectly clear any of our officers or employees 
will be glad to explain it to you 


Community National Bank of Pontiac 
Pontiac, Michigan 


journal sheet. Without removing 
the statements from her ledger 
tray, she picks up the old balance 
and posts checks and credits. Auto- 
matically accumulated, grand totals 
of checks, credits, and new balances 
are printed on this journal at the 
end of the run. 

On the second operation, the 
bookkeepers exchange ledgers and 
repeat the routine; this time post- 
ing direct to the statements and 
obtaining an exact duplicate jour- 
nal record of each entry. At the 
end of the statement posting, the 
bookkeeper likewise obtains a 
grand total of checks, credits, and 
new balances. Agreement between 
the totals for the two operations 
provides a definite proof of the 
accuracy of the postings. 

We formerly visually paid items 
against the accounts to discover 
N. S. F. checks, and prelisted the 
old balances of all active accounts 
at the end of the day. Five individ- 
ual bookkeepers balanced to one 
total. No individual controls were 
obtained or maintained on each 
bookkeeper’s ledger. This was very 
inefficient, inasmuch as an error by 
one bookkeeper required that each 
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pookkeeper had to recheck her 
work. i Al 
With the present journal oper- 
ation, we complete, in one run, the 
paying of items, prelist of the old 
palances, and listing of checks and 
deposits by bookkeepers. Any errors 
are localized by having a proof 
total which is obtained as a by- 
product of the paying operation. 
The principal reason for chang- 
ing Our posting methods was to 
avoid the many wasted hours form- 
erly spent in checking for errors. 
Other outstanding advantages have 
been the speed of operation and the 
discovery of overdrafts by machine 
rather than by the former visual 
operation which, in many cases, 
proved to be inaccurate. 


The highly automatic features on 
each machine make the entire post- 
ing operation smooth and extremely 
fast. The carriage, which automati- 
cally closes at the first touch of the 
motor bar, automatically tabulates 
fom column to column and re- 
turns to the starting position when 
a new balance has automatically 
been printed. With the previous line 
of posting fully visible, alignment 
of forms is fast and accurate. The 
keyboard provides for the depres- 
sion of several keys—usually an 
entire amount—and the motor bar 
in one simple operation. Dates print 
automatically. A count of checks 
paid is also automatically obtained 
and printed as posted, the total to 
date printing automatically with 
the new balance. 


Complete information for account 
analysis is printed on the statement 
as a by-product of posting. At the 
end of the month, the analysis sec- 
tion is torn from the statement. The 
analysis clerk computes the charge 
and writes the information simul- 
taneously on a service charge debit 
ticket and on the analysis section 
of the statement, showing how the 
service charge was obtained. The 
debit ticket is sent to the customer 
the following month with his state- 
ment and cancelled checks, while 
the bank retains the analysis sec- 
tion for its own records. 

Observers at the bank note the 
absence of confusion and the quiet, 
efficient atmosphere in the book- 
keeping department. The book- 
keepers have their work ready for 
them at the start of the day. When 
they have balanced and completed 
the afternoon routine, they are per- 
mitted to leave. Errors are few and 
far between, with the prelisting 
and the statement posting runs be- 
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ing varied enough so as not to 
become monotonous. 

General ledger totals are avail- 
able early each morning. The 
month-end operation has been sim- 
plified in that, again, there is no 
delay. Instead of waiting for the 
media to accumulate for one large 
final run on the last day of the 
month, the work can now be broken 
down into several snraller postings 
as the items come to the book- 
keepers. 

We have organized the work in 
the departments for a straightline, 
unobstructed flow of items from one 
operation to the next. We wanted 
a system in which the work would 
wait for the bookkeepers. Formerly, 
the clerks and the bookkeepers had 
to wait for the work. 

The ‘machine pay’ plan reduces 
the amount of paper handling. In 
eliminating separate ledger sheets 
for our own records, we are noting 
a saving in stationery costs. We 
photograph both the monthly state- 
ments and cancelled checks before 
we send them out. Our permanent 


records are thus kept on narrow 
strips of film, reducing the amount 
of filing space and giving us an 
exact photographic record of all 
items. 

Among other departments af- 
fected by the modernization pro- 
gram was the transit department. 
An electrically operated listing 
machine is used to prepare the 
transit letters, providing duplicate 
sheets with the totals and an item 
count for each letter. As she lists 
each check, the operator also gets a 
photographic copy of the item, pre- 
paring a facsimile of all items as 
well as a numerical listing. 

The large transit items are sent 
to a Detroit bank each afternoon, 
and are redistributed through the 
larger bank’s wide collection system 
to go out later that same day. 

Savings, loan and discount, bank 
mortgages, F. H. A. records, and 
general ledger were also mechan- 
ized with the most modern facili- 
ties in order to save time and place 
those departments on a more effi- 
cient plane of work. 


Dealers Widen Sales Area 


While all local businessmen make an effort to 
increase the trading area of the commun- 
ity, there are some whose business takes 
them farther from town on personal calls. 


By J. V. TUTTLE 


STUDY has been made in 
Minnesota to determine why 
it is that some towns develop 

faster than others. As a matter of 
fact, there are definite evidences at 
times of rural customers changing 
their trading points. One town will 
increase in its business, while an- 
other one not far away will de- 
crease. 

There are, of course, many indi- 
vidual reasons why this occurs. 
Each town is a study in itself. But, 
on recent calls, in country commu- 
nities, I studied one important in- 
fluence on this general result, by 
conversations with local bankers 
and local businessmen. 

There are some local businessmen 
who make it a practice to travel 
far in search of customers. They go 
to the farms of prospects anywhere 
from 10 to 30 miles away, and there 


solicit business. After the farmer 
has come to the community for one 
important purchase, and is well 
pleased with the service he receives, 
he is likely to come for others. In 
that way, trade is shifted. 

There are three principal types of 
local businessmen who were doing 
this work in two or three of the 
communities studied. These were 
men who sold automobiles, farm 
machinery, and livestock feeds. 

The automobile men travelled far- 
ther away than the others because, 
in this specific case, there were no 
dealers in the same makes of cars 
in towns very near them. This 
gave the automobile dealer a much 
larger territory. It is quite natural 
for a farmer to drive his car to the 
place where he bought it when it 
needs service or inspection. Con- 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Jones Learns About Account Charges 


Misunderstandings with respect to charges are avoided by 
explaining account analysis in detail to all new depositors. 


E WILL be very glad indeed 

to open a checking account 

for you, Mr. Jones. And I'll 
gladly explain the features of our 
service.” 

The explanation is then given 
something like this: 

You realize that the bank cannot 
exist without making a profit any 
more than you can keep from bank- 
ruptcy unless you make a profit. 
To make a profit, we must analyze 
each customer’s transactions with 
the bank. 

Under our old system of giving 
free checking service on accounts 
with balances over a certain fig- 


ANALYSIS OF 
ACCOUNT WITH 


By A. J. MAYER 


Marshall and Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


ure, accounts with heavy activity 
were being carried at a definite loss 
to the bank. With service charges 
different in each bank throughout 
the city, it used to be difficult to 
explain the reason for the charges 
that were made. 


So a definite system of service 
charges for all Milwaukee banks 
had to be set up. This was done in 
August of 1934, and was followed 
by a supplemented system set up 
by the Milwaukee Clearing House 
Association and approved by the 
State Banking Department in May 
of 1937. 

Under this system, accounts are 
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placed in two classifications: A or 
analysis accounts and B or modi- 
fied accounts. Accounts may switch 
from one class to the other, since 
they are analyzed in terms of ac- 
tivity as well as in terms of average 
daily balances. 


The rules by which checking 
accounts are classified read as fol- 
lows: 


1. If an account has made more 
than five deposits or if the deposits 
made include more than ten items 
(checks on us excluded) during 
the month, the account is placed on 
A or analysis basis. Accounts in 
this classification involve these fac- 
tors: 


Clearing house checks cashed or 
deposited 
Transit checks cashed or 
deposited ; ; .02 each 
Checks drawn....... , .03 each 
Deposits See .03 each 
Treasurers drafts . .01 each 
Loaning and investment cost 
per fi, 000 a j each 
Payroll or commercial change 
per $1,000 .30 each 
Maintenance cost. per account .50 each 
Compensation (1/12 of 1% per month) 
Average daily ledger balance 
Float deduction 
15% reserve deduction 
3% earning rate on funds available for 
investment 


$ .01 each 


Earnings and charges for accounts 
of this type are computed on our 
duplex calculators, which carry 
upper and lower registers and an 
automatic subtracting lever. 

2. If an account has made only 
five or less than five deposits and 
deposited ten or less than ten items 
(checks on us excluded) during the 
month, the account is placed on a 
B or modified analysis basis. In this 
analysis, all the previous factors 
are included with the exception oi 
float and maintenance cost per 
account. No specific charges are 
made on the items deposited, leav- 
ing only checks drawn and deposits 
made to be considered. 

3. If an account in the B classifi- 
cation shows an average daily 
ledger balance under $200, this 
schedule of charges applies. 
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Average daily balance of $100 to $199— 
Monthly charge: 50 cents—covering 10 
items (checks or deposit tickets), plus 
5 cents for each additional item. 

Average daily balance of less than $100— 
Monthly charge: $l1—covering 10 items 
(checks or deposit tickets), plus 5 cents 
for each additional item. 


Examples 


Average daily balance—$135, 
tickets, 12 checks 
charge. 

Average daily balance—$80, 5 deposit 
tickets, 14 checks drawn—$1.45 charge. 
In analyzing our accounts, the 

first step is to find the average daily 
balance. After listing the average 
balance on the customer’s Account 
Analysis Sheet, the activity (which 
includes the total clearing house 
checks, transit checks, debits, and 
deposits) is recorded. From this 
information, we can see at a glance 
whether the account falls under the 
A or B classification. If it falls 
under class A, the float is averaged 
and the account is analyzed, using 
all the factors which are included 
in the A analysis. 

If the account falls under the B 
classification, the float is not aver- 
aged since it is not deducted. 
Charges in this group are estab- 
lished by consulting the Modified 
Analysis Schedule. (Reproduced on 
this page). 

Compensation is based on the net 
collected balance the account should 
carry in order to show a profit of 
1%. This balance is arrived at by 
working out this formula: 


4 deposit 
drawn—80 cents 


Total activity 
__ cost Xx 12 
3% 
(Earning 
rate) 


(One year’s Net 

collected 
balance 
required 
to show 





x 85 = ‘ = 
(To allow (Which 
for a 15% the ac- 
reserve count 
deduction) should 
earn 
over and 
above 
cost) 


a 1% 
profit 


The result of this problem is the 
balance required to show a 1% 
profit to the bank over and above 
cost. One-twelfth of 1% of this 
balance is the required compensa- 
tion for one month. 

To be more specific, let us analyze 
an account which falls under the A 
classification. There is an average 
daily balance of $4,665 and a float 
of $2,174, leaving a collected bal- 
ance of $2,491. 

From this balance, a 15% reserve 
or $374 is deducted leaving $2,117 
available for investment. At 3% 
these funds will net $5.29 in earn- 
ings to be used as an offset for the 
expense in operating the account. 
Operating expenses include 231 
clearing house items at one cent 
each, 799 transit items at two cents 
each, 383 checks drawn at three 
cents each and 28 deposits at three 
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COMPENSATION FORMULA 


Total Activity Cost x 12 (One Year’s Activity) _ 


3% x 85 
(Earning (To allow for a 15% 
Rate) reserve deduction) 


(Which the ace’t. 
should earn over 
and 


*Net Collected 
= Balance required 
1% to show a 1% 


Profit. 


above cost) 


The result of this problem is the balance required to show 1% 
: : 1 ‘ 
profit over and above cost, and 1/12 of 1% of this balance is 
,the required compensation for one month. 
° 


EXAMPLE 


? of 1% of 24,998.70 = 


12 


1% «155 


d _ 387.48 


= = 24,998.70 
249.98 


— 20.83 


The figures used in formula are those of the enclosed analysis copy. 


cents each. Added to this, is the 
loaning and administration cost at 
25 cents per $1,000 amounting to 
$1.17 and the regular maintenance 
cost of 50 cents per account, bring- 
ing the total activity cost to $32.29. 
Our next step is to find the 
amount of compensation we are 
entitled to. The formula applied to 
these figures reads as follows: 


32.29 x 12 _ $387.48 


03 XX  .£85—.01 .0155 


1/12 of 1% of $24,998.70 = $20.83 





= $24,998.70 


When we add the bank’s needed 
profit of $20.83 to the total activity 
cost of $32.29, we have a total 
operating cost of $53.12. Subtract- 
ing earnings of $5.29 from. this 


Current Depreciation And 
Monetary Policy 


By Milton Gilbert 

Published by the University of 
Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; 165 pages, cloth bound, price 
$2.00. 

Based upon a study of the recent 
history of exchange depreciation, 
this book shows why the national 
monetary authority must have con- 
tinuous power to regulate the for- 
eign exchange value of the cur- 
rency, and sets forth the criteria in 
economic conditions under which 
that power should be used to appre- 
ciate or depreciate exchange rates. 

Some of the chapter titles are: 

Depreciation In An Agricultural 
Country: Australia; 

The Depreciation of Sterling; 

The External Effefts Of Sterling 
Depreciation: Sweden: 

External Effects Of Sterling De- 
preciation; The United States: 

The Depreciation of the Dollar. 


amount, we have $47.83, the net 
service charge for this account. 
We do not work out the formula 
every time we want to know the 
amount of compensation. But 
rather, we reduce the formula to a 
decimal of .645 and multiply the 
total activity cost by this decimal. 
The formula is reduced to a 
decimal in this way. 
12 
.03 x 





7 3 
774 
1/12 of 1% of 774 =—>- = .645 


We know that you are willing to 
co-operate with us when you realize 
that all accounts are examined on 
a uniform system and that a profit 
must be realized in any business. 


A Teller’s Memo To Himself 


© Wednesday ® 


Noise, poor light, and poor air 
are costly distractions in any work- 
room. 
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T THE suggestion of the Public 
Relations Council of the 
Colorado Bankers Associa- 

tion, the two banks of Fort Collins 
agreed to conduct an experiment in 
public education in the schools. By 
means of personal appearances be- 
fore high school classes, the two 
banks were able to put into effect 
a program which is now being rec- 
ommended to the bankers through- 
out the state by the Public Rela- 
tions Council. 

When we were asked to prepare 
this educational program, we first 
met with the school board and the 
superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. We had no definite course 
outlined to lay before them. We 
merely sought, and obtained, their 
consent and approval of our plan 
to place before the students of the 


We Educate Tomorrow’s Customers 


On a series of questions was based a campaign of pub- 
lic relations through the schools. The students were 
informed, and they in turn, informed their parents. 


By H. N. BALES 


Assistant Cashier, Poudre Valley National 
Bank, Fort Collins, Colorado 


local high school some definite, 
practical course of instruction con- 
cerning banking. Our proposition 
to them was that the officers of the 
two banks in Fort Collins would be 
glad to supply the students with 
authentic information so that they 
might have first-hand knowledge 
of banks and their functions in the 
community. The school authorities 
assured us of their unqualified co- 
operation and support. 


While we were working out a 
method of procedure, the students 
and faculty of the high school pre- 
pared a list of 120 questions con- 





Banking Questions Asked By High School Students 





I. GENERAL ORGANIZATION 


How is a bank organized? 


What is the largest bank in the United States? Where is it? 

What connection does the government have with banks today? 

Are banks organized by the government or by private individuals? 
What is the difference between national and state banks? 

How do the President and the Board of Directors regulate a bank? 
Approximately how much capital does a bank have? 

How are the President and Board of Directors of a bank selected? 
How are the Federal Reserve Banks organized and operated? 


Are all banks part of the government? 


Is the holding of stock or bonds of a bank a good investment? 
What are the different offices in a bank, and the duties of each? 
Does the government start the banks with its own money? 

How much security must a bank put up to start business? 

Where do the banks receive their capital to start operation? 
How many banks are there in the United States? 


Are most banks in Colorado similar? 


How can a state bank become a national bank? 

When and where was the first bank organized in Colorado? 

What branch of the national government has charge of banks? 
Are American banks organized the same as those in other countries? 
Are the banks of Fort Collins joint-stock banks? 

What do banks have to do to join the Federal Reserve system? 

Are banks run by the government or by the people? 


II. OPERATION AND SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 


What genuine services do banks render to the public? 
Do banks give a square deal to all who have dealings with them? 
Why do the banks charge so much interest on the money — they loan, and pay so 


little on the money deposited with them? 


What is meant by the distribution of surplus? 


Do Federal Reserve Banks give service to private individuals? 

What is the reason for burying the nation’s gold? 

What is meant by the saying, "The American dollar is worth 59¢?" 

Is the U. S. on the gold standard now? If not, how could we get back on it? 
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cerning banks. This list of questions 
itself was rather astonishing in sev- 
eral ways. In the first place, it 
demonstrated an active and intel- 
ligent interest in banks. In the sec- 
ond place, it emphasized the many 
misconceptions that are still in the 
minds of the public. 


Since these questions represented 
the things this group of students 
wished to know about banking, we 
knew the students would be much 
more interested in answers to them 
than they would be in any stereo- 
typed lessons or speeches we might 
prepare. We also realized that by 
catching the interest of these boys 
and girls, we had hurdled one of 
the greatest obstacles in the path 
of education. 


We met with classes averaging 
about 35 students. The class period 
of 55 minutes was devoted first to 
a 15-minute general talk on bank- 
ing, and the balance of the time 
was used in answering questions. 
Several students in commenting on 
the classes said they wished they 
could have had more time. How- 
ever, rather than have a longer 
class period, it was found to be 
more satisfactory to appear before 
the same class two or three times 
in order to complete the questions. 


Instead of grouping several 
classes and having large assemblies, 
we visited the individual class 
rooms and spoke to the smaller 
groups. We found that under this 
procedure the individuals were 
more attentive and more ready to 
participate with questions—and so, 
got more out of the sessions. In this 
arrangement, we were guided by 
the advice of teachers, who we 
knew were trained in the most up- 
to-date methods of instruction. We 
were careful at all times not to 
leave the slightest impression that 
we were taking the place of the 
teacher in the classroom. Our atti- 
tude at all times was one of co- 
operation and assistance. 


By having a list of questions be- 
forehand, we had an opportunity 
to make sure that we knew the best 
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answers to each question. In some 
cases, it was necessary for us to 
look up information in the way of 
statistics. In other cases, we needed 
to carefully think out the answers, 
wording them in such a way as to 
satisfy the boys and girls of high 
school age. 

Two facts learned from our ex- 
periment seem to me to be espe- 
cially important. One is, the schools 
(both the authorities and the 
students) want this information. 
The other is, the information can 
best be imparted by encouraging 
the students to write questions they 
would like to have answered. This 
“question and answer” method of 
instruction has an appeal, even for 
adults. This appeal is often lacking 
in “cut-and-dried” lectures or 
speeches. 


We found the total of all the 
questions was, in the end, rather 
systematic and quite complete. In 
fact, I doubt that we could have 
organized the subject in any better 
manner had we prepared lectures. 
Any class in high school represents 
an excellent cross-section of com- 
munity life, and it was a revelation 
to learn how many people in this 
community had erroneous beliefs 
concerning the operation of banks. 
One popular misconception is the 
belief that banking is entirely con- 
trolled by the government. In fact, 
many had the idea that the govern- 
ment furnishes the capital. I believe 
much of the misunderstanding as 
to the ownership and management 
of banks can be attributed to the 
reading of newspapers in recent 
years. 

This contact with high school 
students gave us an opportunity to 
reach innumerable adults that 
could not have been reached in any 
other manner. If not actually antag- 
onistic, many are so indifferent to 
banking that they have no realiza- 
tion of the importance of this 
enterprise in our national, as well 
as local, economics. 


It is my belief that the schools 
represent one of the most fertile 
fields for public relations work to 
be found in any local community. 
An examination of the questions 
asked by the students, and an 
analysis of the comments made by 
them in a “quiz”, has convinced 
the bankers of Colorado that this 
work is worth while and may have 
far-reaching effects. The list of 
questions, is published with this 
article. 

After the experience we had with 
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Banking Questions Asked By High School Students 


How does a check get from the place where it is written or presented to the bank on which 
it is drawn? 

Why do some banks make good profits while others “go broke’’? 

Who gets the profits and who pays the men who work in banks? 

Why do the banks not remain open long enough s0 that working men can do business? 

How do banks make enough money to pay salaries and interest? 

Does the government reap any benefit from banks? 

Do bank presidents get regular salaries, or do they just take the profit, after the expenses 
have been paid? . 

How can a bank make money when it makes loans which are bad, and when it has to 
pay interest on the money deposited in it? 

How can our banking system be improved? 

What is the attitude of bankers towards school savings banks? 

Who makes paper money? How does it get into circulation? 


III. BANK DEPOSITS 


Can banks invest money deposited in checking accounts, or must it be kept in the bank in 
case depositors want it? 

How long do banks, that pay compound interest, pay it on one deposit? 

May a minor have a checking account? 

What does a depositor do when he wishes to draw out his money? 

Why do you have to give 60 days notice before you can draw your money out of a bank? 

What are the different methods of savings and which is the most appropriate for one who 
earns but little every week? 

Does the national government determine the rate of interest which banks pay on deposits? 

What happens if a person overdraws his account? 

What happens to your check after it is given to a store, whether in the same town as the 
bank is in or in a different state? 

How does the rate of interest that borrowers pay to the bank compare with the rate of 
interest paid to depositors? 

How long does money have to remain in a bank before it begins to draw interest? 

What is the relation of Postal Savings banks to the other banks? 

What is the difference between a checking account and a savings account? Can you 
check money out of either? 

If you have a bank account, how old do you have to be before you can draw money out? 


IV. BANK LOANS 
Do banks invest in stocks and bonds? 


What is the procedure of mortgaging property or borrowing from a bank? 

Is Wall Street connected with banking? If so, how does it work, and what do market 
reports mean? 

What security does it take to borrow money from a bank? 

What rate do the banks charge for your money when they loan it? 

Can a minor borrow money from a bank? Can one obtain a school loan? 

What are the different kinds of loans which banks make? 

If a man puts in the bank a deposit of $5,000, can the bank loan this money out more - 
than once? 

Why do banks have to take some of your things and sell them when you can't pay? 
Why don't they give you more time? 

What is meant by security? 

From what does the national government borrow money? Do the banks have anything 
to do with this? 

Who decides whether or not it is safe to loan money to a certain person or firm? 

When a bank forecloses on a mortgage and sells the security, does the owner get what 
is left over, if any? 

Why do banks try to get control of almost all of the farms around their community? 

Does one ever have to have more than one co-signer in order to borrow money from a 
bank? 

If a person wishes to borrow a large sum of money, how does he go about it? 


V. BANK CHARGES 


Why do some banks charge a fee whenever you write a check? 
Why do banks charge a fee from 10 cents up, for the cashing of checks at the present time, 
when they used to cash them for nothing? 
How much does a safety deposit box cost? 
Why do banks give you such a small rate of interest, yet if you borrow from them you 
must pay such a high rate of interest? 


VI. SAFETY OF BANKS 


How much money does a bank ordinarily have on hand to meet demands for payment? 

How much insurance does the government give on your money deposited in banks? 

What are the kinds of safes used in banks? How do they work? 

What happens when a bank “goes broke”? 

When a bank goes bankrupt, is there a law that determines how much they have to pay 
back to the people, or do they pay back everything? 

Is there as much chance for a bank to go bankrupt as there was a few years ago? 

How can a person tell which banks would be the safer in which to deposit money? What 
are the characteristics of a sound bank? 

What do banks do in case they see a depression ahead of them? 


(Concluded on page 42) 
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“A Public-Spirited Policy 
Benefits Our Bank” 


So says a man whose experience in banking extends over more than three score 
years. Here is recorded an interview with Bion H. Barnett, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Barnett National Bank of Jacksonville, Florida. 


ROM an experience of more 

than three score years, we have 

found that anything which 
helps the community helps its 
banks. We realize that success de- 
pends very materially upon the 
prosperity of the community and 
the good will of its people. 

Few of our newspaper ads make 
a direct appeal for bank business. 
We are very generous, however, in 
publicizing our city and state. For 
example, a short time ago we ran a 
series of ads telling about the dif- 
ferent counties of Florida. We 
explained their chief points of 
interest, their products, and so on. 
In the Flagler County ad, for in- 
stance, we played up Marine 
Studios, giving a map of the 
county which shows the state and 
national routes leading to this great 
attraction. We pictured the por- 
poise, one of the many specimens 
shown at the studios, and gave two 
or three paragraphs describing the 
beauties and educational features 
of this great attraction. 

Another of this series gave the 
salient points of Key West, latest of 
the many Florida vacation spots to 
be offered to the nation. Here we 


By LETTY M. FIFIELD 


Barnett National Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 


pictured the new $30,000,000 Over- 
seas Highway, called the “Eighth 
Wonder of the World.” We brought 
out the fact that this marvelous 
engineering feat connecting Key 
West with the mainland of the 
United States, carries one across 70 
miles of constantly changing pano- 
rama combining the Gulf of Mexico, 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Carib- 
bean Sea. 


During 1937, when we _ were 
celebrating our 60th anniversary, 
we played up in our newspaper 
ads all kinds of historical facts of 
60 years ago, comparing them with 
today. We showed Jacksonville’s 
waterfront of 1875, picturing the 
small steamboats plying the river. 
In contrast, there was the picture 
of the modern ocean liner, por- 
traying the present port of Jack- 
sonville, now ranked as one of the 
foremost ports on the Atlantic 
coast. 


We showed the progress of the 


bank in pictures of the building in 
which we rented space for our first 
home, then capitalized at $43,000. 
We showed also the old letter-press 
used at that time—before type- 
writers or other labor-saving ma- 
chines were in general use. Below 
this, we showed our present 18- 
story skyscraper building, home of 
the oldest national bank in Florida, 
with capital and surplus of $2,650,- 
000. We displayed pictures of some 
of the original hotels and business 
houses, and photographs of the 
modern homes of these same firms. 
We exhibited other evidences of 
municipal progress by comparing 
pictures of the old horse-drawn 
vehicles with the modern locomo- 
tive. 

Our window displays are divided 
into four groups: school displays, 
civic promotion, interesting exhib- 
its, and bank business. 

The civic promotion window dis- 
play ties us in with every civic 
project, such as Community Chest 
drives, Red Cross Roll-calls, city- 
wide charities of all kinds, Insurance 
Week, National Safety Drives, Boy 
Scout Week, and others. We con- 
tribute liberally to these causes 


Two of the ways in which the Barnett National builds good will. On the left, one of a series 
of “Interesting Exhibits”, in which the hobbies of local collectors were displayed. Since all 
of these exhibits had an educational value, they served a dual purpose. The full-sized 
sailboat, which was set up in the lobby, served to publicize both the city’s boat building 
industry and the recreational facilities of the St. Johns River. 


The Five Channels 
Used In This Plan 


1. Newspaper advertisements 
featuring civic movements, facts 
about the city and state, and the 
bank itself. 


2. Window displays of hob- 
bies, civic promotion, school 
displays, and bank business. 


3. Lobby displays of local 
industries and Florida’s advan- 
tages for industry. 


4. Booklets about the state. 


PEST CTR 
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5. Personal letters to residents. 
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and our officers are very active in 
all civic organizations. 

We have many window displays 
featuring hobbies, such as a fine 
collection of old firearms, golf 
trophies, rare stamps, and others. 
Through this channel, we keep the 
good will of the exhibitors and we 
attract the interest of other fans 
who have similar collections. 

In our windows featuring bank 
business, we not only make a direct 
appeal for accounts, but we also 
make an effort to uplift the morale 
of our citizens. When we advertise 
our Christmas Savings Clubs and 
Vacation Clubs, we stress the fact 
that we are helping the people to 
help themselves. “Do you want a 
happy Christmas, free from 
worry?” we ask. “Join a Christmas 
Club.” “Look ahead to the hot 
summer months when you will 
want to get away from business— 
have the money ready for your 
vacation.” “Protect your loved ones 
by putting your estate under the 
management of our Trust Depart- 
ment,” and so on. 

The window which is by far the 
most popular is reserved for the 
exclusive use of the school children 
of the county. Here the different 
grades demonstrate various phases 
of their school program, local in- 
dustries, historical events, national 
projects and all kinds of subjects 
of interest to the public. The dis- 
plays are made by the children 
themselves in the schoolroom. One 
of these features was a relief map 
of the state, showing the proposed 
route of the Cross-State Canal. 

This is a continuous program 
which has become so popular that 
it has necessitated a regular sched- 
ule planned months in advance by 
one of the public school officials, 
under the supervision of our public 
relations director. Displays are 
changed every week. These exhibits 
not only draw the attention of the 
public to our bank, but they defi- 
nitely tie up the future citizens with 
the Barnett Bank. 

In our lobby displays, we ac- 
quaint the public with local indus- 
tries. We set up a Ford chassis, for 
instance, assembled in our local 
Ford plant, or a complete, full- 
sized sailboat, showing the pleas- 
ure-craft used on the St. John’s, 
many of which are manufactured 
right here in Jacksonville. We have 
elaborate displays of Florida fruits, 
a model of our new slum-clearance 
project, and many other features 
showing the modern progressive 
trends in our community. 

We are also active in the drive 
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One series of ads stressed 
state progress. Another 
series played up all the 
counties of the state. 
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forced to exist much as they do in 
the open sea. To permit visitors 
an opportunity) to observe and 
photograph views at different 
depths in the water more than 
200 portholes have been placed at 
strategic levels in the sides and 


estas 


and the World's Only Oceanarium 


@ At Marineland, located just 18 
miles south of St. Augustine, the 
Marine Studios announced its 
opening to the public only eight 
months ago. Since that time more 
than 150.000 visitors have inspect- 
ed. the scientifically constructed 
underwater motion picture stu- 
dios, Thousands of still pictures 
and many movies have been made 
here showing the interesting and 
fascinating spectacle of the under- 


sea world. 


In the presentation of marine life 
here the different species are not 
segregated, but are placed togeth- 
er in giant reservoirs and are 


bottoms of the oceanariums. The 
colorful views from these open- 
ings are positively amazing—they 
have in the past only been known 
to deep-sea divers. 

Besides Marine Studios, Marine- 
land has a fine bathing beach and 
modern tourist accommodations 
at the Marine Village Court. Oth- 
er facilities include Marineland 
Yacht Basin and the Marineland 
Yacht Club, Flagler County as 
well as all of Florida has a right 
to be proud of the Marine Studios 
and Marineland. The »orld-wide 
attention the development has 
received during the past few 
months has been of inestimable 
value to the State. 
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to attract new industries to our 
state by depicting, in lobby dis- 
plays, Florida’s accessibility to 
world markets, our port facilities, 
our airport, and the like. We even 
set up a modern airplane just in- 
side our front door. In other words, 
we use every conceivable means to 
promote the industrial growth of 
Florida. 


We publish a booklet, “Facts 


BAN K 


about Florida,” setting forth histor- 
ical information, points of interest, 
winter playgrounds, agricultural 
and manufactured products, and 
the rare advantages Florida has to 
offer to its citizens and visitors. In 
the back of the book, we answer 
many questions which the general 
public asks about banks. 

We have distributed booklets 


(Continued on page 47) 
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A Plan For A Public Relations Program 


This plan is keyed to a small bank—or any bank. It is based on fun- 
damental principles. It is a tested plan. The author has used it. 


HAT the banker thinks of his 

bank today is not as impor- 

tant as what the customers 
think of it. As Paul Garrett, Direc- 
tor of Public Relations of General 
Motors says — “Public Relations 
must start not with what people 
ought to think but with what they 
actually do think.” The same qual- 
ities that build successful industries 
which endure today must be the 
foundation stones for those yet to 
be built. There is no lasting suc- 
cess without the permanent foun- 
dation of integrity, high purpose 
and fair dealing. 

Expensive plans to advertise a 
bank are easy to get but a teller 
or a bookkeeper or the telephone 
operator can destroy the effect of 
advertising efforts in one brief 
transaction carelessly handled. Not 
one public relations man is needed 
in a bank, but just as many as there 
are employees from janitors up to 
the chairman of the board. 

What officers and directors think 
of their bank should not be the 
basis of advertising—what the 
people think of it and what they 
want and how the bank is 
equipped to give it to them, should 
be. As one writer expresses it, “I 
like to think of advertising as the 
process of telling folks what we’ve 
got and how they can use it to 
improve the business of living.” 

What would you think if Alfred 
P. Sloan, chairman of the General 
Motors Corporation came out in a 
1940 Ford? That is comparable to 
the directors of some of our leading 
banks failing to appoint their bank 


By MARJORIE S. DAVIS 


In charge of advertising for The Plainfield National 
Bank, Plainfield, N. J., and The Hunterdon County 
National Bank ,Flemington, N. J. 


Basic Principles For 
Public Relations Work 


1. To properly inform the 
public, we must start with what 
people now think and lead them 
to what they ought to think. 


2. Not one public relations 
man is needed in a bank, but 
just as many as there are em- 
ployees. 


3. Directors must use their 
own bank for all the services it 
can perform. 


4. An educated staff is the 
key to developing an educated 
public. 


in some fiduciary capacity. What 
can you tell the public when such 
a situation exists? It is a public 
relations man’s job to see that it 
doesn’t happen. This takes more 
than paid advertising. 

Regular staff meetings two after- 
noons a month, not to exceed one- 
half hour in length, led by an 
officer speaking on the departments 
or services of which he has charge 
is an important educational feature. 
The following outline gives a ten- 
tative plan for subject matter to be 


covered at such meetings. 

1. Brief picture of local bank- 
ing today—how our bank 
can meet local needs—giv- 
ing pertinent information 
about every department and 
service it renders. 

a. Outline opportunities for 
individual advancement. 

b. Distribute mimeo- 
graphed list of suggested 
books on banking and 
merchandising. 

. Stress importance of every 
job in relation to the bank’s 
service to customers. 

a. New angles on old qual- 
ities—Courtesy—loyalty 
—promptness. 

. Employee information and 
training—devoted to ques- 
tions about other depart- 
ments and services to be an- 
swered by department heads 
in charge. 5 minute talks. 

a. Keep employees in- 
formed at all times about 

. bank policy—arm them 
with accurate informa- 
tion. 

. Meeting with directors. 

. Devoted to new business and 
public relations. 

a. Forum on_ suggestions 
from staff to improve 
services. 

. Final meeting—Talk by able 
and interested customer or 
director on “What the Cus- 
tomer Looks For In His 
Bank.” 

In the last analysis, of course, if 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Internal Bank Management Controls 


VI. Control Of Financial Position 


Here is a practical plan for frequently testing the current 
use of the bank’s funds to insure a proper balance. 


statement of a bank reflects the 

results of its financial policy. 
This policy may be sound and well 
planned—or haphazard. This state- 
ment, however, does not indicate 
divergence from policy or program. 
A financial program, on the other 
hand, not only indicates the policy 
in mathematical form, but reflects 
divergencies from such policy and 
the amount of divergence. The for- 
mulation of a sound financial policy 
and its expression in a definite 
financial program, or budget, is of 
importance to modern bank man- 
agement. This has been realized in 
recent years and the technique for 
the setting of such programs has 
been highly developed. Although 
the formula itself can usually be 
applied with ease, the basis of the 
formula must be correct. Other- 
wise, its application will result in 
erroneous conclusions. 

In the commercial banking pro- 
cess, the various classes of deposit 
funds and the bank’s invested capi- 
tal, noted as liabilities on the bal- 
ance sheet, are converted into 
different types of assets. The task 
consists of the creation of diver- 
sified groups of assets, in proper 
balance with each other, and in 
conformity with the predictable 
requirements of the various classes 
of deposits and the seasonal, or 
cyclical, demand for local loan 
needs. At the same time, the yield 
from such assets must be sufficient 
to meet the operating expenses, 
less fees for deposit services; create 
ample reserves for asset deprecia- 
tions and losses; and yield a com- 
mensurate net profit to the bank’s 
stockholders. 


An ideal financial program linked 
with a control of operating ex- 
penses, will forecast the potential 
net earnings position of a bank 
under given, and under fluctuating, 
income rates on the various groups 
of assets. It is an incentive for the 
financial managers to endeavor to 


iT oe detailed daily position 
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By H. N. STRONCK 


Technical Advisor To Banks 


obtain the necessary volume for 
each group of assets, in order to 
reach this potential earning posi- 
tion. 

Furthermore, a complete finan- 
cial policy and program not only 
indicates the volumetric position 
which each group of assets should 
take under given conditions of de- 
posit and local loan requirements, 
but also creates detailed specifica- 
tions of just what types of assets 
qualify for each group. It then con- 
trols these assets, so as to insure 
that no unqualified ones are ac- 
cepted, and works down existing 
non-conforming ones. 


A complete program, therefor, 
not only insures a proper asset ad- 
ministration, but reaches forward 
toward the attainment of a desired 
net earnings position. 

The setting of the formula in- 
volves an analysis of the deposit 
stability, or rather the present and 
potential fluctuating demands, the 
liquidity (or “turnover” position) 
of the present assets, and any un- 
usual seasonal local loan demands 
which may require exceptional pro- 
visions for certain periods of the 
year. 

Since the completion of the rather 
violent asset liquidation period of 
1929-1934, the boards of directors 
of many banks desire the setting of 
a financial plan which leaves out of 
consideration the creation of liquid- 
ity through re-discounts and bor- 
rowed money. Under this policy, 
certain assets which were deemed 
eligible for secondary reserve pur- 
poses in the past are no longer so 
considered. It is considered, how- 
ever, that such _ rediscountable 
assets are yet another line of 
“liquidity defense” in the event of 
emergencies unforseen in the set- 
ting of the program. With this pol- 


icy in mind, certain fundamental 
rules can be formulated which aid 
in the establishment of the formula. 

Other things being equal: 

1. The greater the monthly and 
cyclical fluctuation of a class of 
deposits, the greater must be the 
primary and secondary reserve for 
such class. 


2. The greater the underlying 
liquidity of local loans, the lesser 
need be the primary and secondary 
reserve for such deposit classes as 
are converted in these types of 
loans. 

3. If there is a decided increase 
in the ratio of local loans to the 
deposit groups from which the 
funds are obtained during seasonal 
periods, then the secondary re- 
serve for such deposits becomes 
greater to the extent in which this 
loan ratio rises above the average. 


Not only has the volume of de- 
posits consistently increased almost 
year after year from 1934 to 1939, 
but their stability has also been 
substantially greater in most banks. 
Moreover, in many banks, the local 
loan demand has not kept pace 
with the increased available funds. 
Hence, we find what may be termed 
a “loan slack” in such institutions. 
These excess funds are usually re- 
flected by high cash and federal 
government bond positions. How 
long this situation will exist is not 
predictable at this time. 

Many other banks, however, have 
made aggressive efforts to increase 
their loan portfolios by the addi- 
tions of new types of loans and 
have succeeded in taking the 
“slack” out of their loan position 
requirements. Some are even over- 
running their loan portfolios with 
the hope that the underlying liqui- 
dity of such loans will not be dis- 
turbed. 

In tests for deposit stability and 
requirements, the usual method is 
to divide them into their broad 
categories and test each category 
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A Classification Of Assets As To Their Use 


1. Primary Reserve: This con- 
sists of cash on hand and in 
banks immediately available. 
It must be ample to meet the 
legal reserve, vault require- 
ments, service requirements of 
correspondent banks and, in 
total, to meet current withdrawal 
demands. Absolute Liquidity is 
the requirement of any item in 
the primary reserve. 


2. Secondary Reserve: This, at 
all times, must be ample to re- 
plenish the primary reserve 
when it has been depleted below 
the set requirements due to sea- 
sonal or extraordinary reduc- 
tions in deposit volumes, or to a 
seasonal increase in the local 


loan demand. Liquidity is also 
the dominant factor for items in 
the secondary reserve. This re- 
serve is divided into three parts: 


a. Uncollected cash items. 
b. Liquid credits. 


c. Bonds maturing within 
the current year. 


3. The Loan Portfolio: This 
consists of the various classes 
of local loans and “outside” 
loans not eligible for the second- 
ary reserve (2-b) liquid credits. 
This portfolio is the earnings 
“backbone” of the institution. 
The greater the “turnover” of 
this portfolio, the smaller need 
be the secondary reserve. The 


size limitation of this portfolio is 
dependent upon the availability 
of sound and liquid loans. 


4. The Investment Account: 
The excess of available funds 
not needed for the primary and 
secondary reserve nor absorb- 
ably by qualified local loans is 
utilized for the purchase of in- 
vestment account bonds. 

5. Invested Capital: The stock- 
holders’ funds contribute toward 
the purchase of the fixed assets, 
banking house, furniture and 
equipment, for the purchase of 
stock in the Federal Reserve 
Bank. They also take over “other 
real estate” and the sub-stand- 
ard assets. 
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separately. The general break-down 
consists of: 


1. Demand Deposits: 

a. Regular 

b. Due to banks—if of some 
volume. 

. Special temporary: these 
may consist of large items 
known to be of a temporary 
nature when received, or 
the excess above normal of 
some large accounts. 


(Note: If a substantial percent- 
age of the dollars of any deposit 
class are concentrated in but few 
accounts, then the liquidity require- 
ments for that class become greater. 
If there is any doubt as to the per- 
manency of any such account, it 
should be placed in the category of 
“special temporary.’’) 

2. Open time accounts—if of 
some volume. If not, they may be 
included with the regular demand, 
if stable, or special temporary if 
not stable. 

3. Pass book savings deposits. 
Large accounts in this class should 
be analyzed as to stability. With 
lowered interest rates, there is a 
tendency that some of these may be 
“drawn down’ for other invest- 
ments. The excess in any accounts 
of this nature should be placed in 
the special temporary class. 

4. Time certificates of deposit. 
Since these are payable only at 
maturity in insured banks, they 
may be included with the regular 
pass book savings deposits, unless 
some large ones mature within the 
current year and there is a possi- 
bility of non-re-deposit, in which 
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case they should be placed with the 
special temporary. 

5. Secured deposits, 
and demand. 

6. Outstanding official checks— 
to be included in the special tem- 
porary. 

7. Invested capital funds. 

The stability, or fluctuating char- 
acteristics for each class are de- 
termined usually in a graphic man- 
ner. The chart indicates the aver- 
age daily deposits per month for 
a period of at least one year, if 
there are no unusual cyclical fluc- 
tuations—and sometimes, for a 
period of two or three years. The 
highest deposit position and the 
lowest in each month are noted. 
The difference between the high 
and low is expressed as a percent- 
age of the high, that is, it indicates 
in per cent the maximum amount 
of liquidation in any given month. 
Theoretically, the maximum of 
such liquidation would be the 
amount of cash reserve necessary 
during that month. In the usual 
case, this percentage fluctuation is 
less than the required legal re- 
serve. In the ordinary case, the 
cash position, or primary reserve, 
must be well above the legal re- 
serve. It is the practice of prac- 
tically all banks to maintain a de- 
posit with correspondent banks, and 
often this position must be main- 
tained quite high to re-imburse 
such banks for services rendered to 
the depositing bank. 

The graph also reflects any sea- 
sonal highs or lows. If there is a 
repetitive seasonal rise, this excess 
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above normal need be considered 
in the construction of the primary 
and sometimes also the secondary 
reserve for the conversion of these 
excess funds and provisions for ease 
of liquidation. If there is a seasonal 
downward trend, the position of the 
normal deposit position must be 
considered in the creation of a pri- 
mary and secondary reserve to take 
care of this liquidation with ease. 

Parallel with this chart of deposit 
fluctuating characteristics, is plotted 
the position of local loans by types 
of these loans. If there is a seasonal 
demand for such loans, not offset 
at the same time by an increase in 
deposit volume, secondary reserve 
provisions should be made to take 
care of this local loan demand by a 
planned program of maturities of 
items in the secondary reserve. 

Oftentimes, there is a seasonal 
increase in one or two types of 
loans only, accompanied by a de- 
crease, or “run-off” of loans of 
other classes so that there is but 
little change in the loan totals. A 
wide diversification of loans by 
nature of the business of the bor- 
rower may produce that kind of a 
situation and it is a very healthy 
characteristic. A carefully planned 
loan portfolio tends to stabilize the 
financial program. 

The available funds created by 
depositors and _ stockholders are 
converted into various types of 
assets and these assets may be 
grouped as to their functional 
usages as follows: 

1. Primary reserve: This consists 
of cash on hand and in banks im- 
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mediately available. It must be 
ample to meet the legal reserve, 
yault requirements, service re- 
quirements of correspondent banks 
and, in total, to meet current with- 
drawal demands. Absolute liquidity 
js the requirement of any item in 
the primary reserve. 

2. Secondary reserve: This, at all 
times, must be ample to replenish 
the primary reserve when it has 
been depleted below the set re- 
quirements due to seasonal or ex- 
traordinary reductions in deposit 
volumes, or to a seasonal increase 
in the local loan demand. Liquidity 
is also the dominant factor for items 
in the secondary reserve. This re- 
serve is divided into three parts: 

a. Uncollected cash items: These 
consist of cash items in process of 
collection but not available on any 
particular day in question. They 
normally automatically replenish 
the primary reserve day after day. 

b. Liquid credits: These consist 
of short term items the full pay- 
ment of which are certain on ma- 
turity dates. They generally include 
commercial paper, bills of exchange, 


A Typical Condensed Financial Position Analysis 


MARCH 30, 1939 


ACIiuAL |RKEQUIRED 


FUNCTIONAL ASSET GROUPS DOLLARS | DOLLARS 


(1) PRIMARY RESERVE: 
Special Temporary Deposits. . 
Demand oo : 
Time Deposits. . 3 
Public Funds 


OVER | UNDER 


$ 182,560 
1,780,345 
1,167,736 

212,923 


73,024 
445,086 
116,774 

42,585 


Total Primary Reserve. . ; .|$ 722,847/$ 677,469|$ 45,378 


(2) SECONDARY RESERVE: 
(a) Uncollected Cash Items 
Demand Deposits—Regular 
(b) Liquid Credits 
Special Temporary Deposits 
Demand Deposits—Regular... . 


Total Liquid Credits. . . 

(c) Bonds (maturing within one year) 
Special Temporary Deposits 
Demand Deposits—Regular . 
Teme EPOOUE. . 3. ssc cciss : 
Public Funds 


Total Bonds...... 
Total Secondary Reserve 


(3) LOAN PORTFOLIOS: 

(a) Collateral Loans 
Demand leaned 
Time Deposits. . 

(b) Real Estate Loans—Bank’s 
Time Deposits. . 

(c) Real Estate Loans—F. H. A. 
Time Deposits. . 

(d) Personal Loans 
Demand Deposits—Regular 

(e) Dealers Paper Purchased 
Demand Deposits—Regular. . 

(f) Other Loans & Discounts 
Demand Deposits—Regular . 


32,180 


36,512 
145,855 


5} 182,367 


73,024 
89,017 
116,773 
63,877 


~_419,141|_342,691|$ 76,450 
$ 604,066|$ 557,238|$ 46,823) 


142,318 


178,034 35,716 
106,220 5 


116,774 10,554 
355,465 
212,418 
184,560 


350,321 
291,934 
178,035 

72,136 89,017 
510,675) 580,536 
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bankers acceptances, open market 
loans of high credit rating, over- 
drafts, and special time deposits 
carried with other banks. 

c. Bonds maturing within the 
current year: These bonds must be 
of such a high grade that there is 
no question as to payment in full 
at maturity. Since a financial pro- 
gram is planned for one year in 
advance, and since the accepted 
policy is not to sell or hypothecate 
any items in the secondary reserve, 
such policy makes only bonds of 
the highest grade that mature dur- 
ing that year eligible for the sec- 
ondary reserve. Items in (b) and 
(c) should be purchased on a 
planned maturity basis to meet the 
cycles of seasonal downward de- 
posits and seasonal increases in the 
local loan demand. The “turnover” 
of these items should be so great 
that their liquidation will auto- 
matically replenish the primary 
reserve in the event of an unforseen 
emergency. 

3. The loan portfolio: This con- 
sists of the various classes of local 
loans and “outside” loans not elig- 
ible for the secondary reserve (2-b) 
liquid credits. This portfolio is the 
earnings “backbone” of the institu- 
tion. The greater the “turnover” of 
this portfolio, the smaller need be 
the secondary reserve. The size 
limitation of this portfolio is de- 
pendent upon the availability of 
sound and liquid loans. 


4. The investment account: The 
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Total Loans and Discounts 


(4) INVESTMENT ACCOUNT: 


Demand one: a3 


Time Deposits. . 
Public Funds. 
Available Invested Capital. . 


Total Investments. . 


86,940 


$3,430,504 


excess of available funds not needed 
for the primary and secondary re- 
serve nor absorbable by qualified 
local loans is utilized for the pur- 
chase of investment account bonds. 
If the primary and secondary re- 
serves are ample and the local loan 
demand is such as to absorb all 
other available funds with qualified 
loans, then there would be no in- 
vestment account other than the 
bonds needed to secure public 
funds and for available invested 
capital. Such an ideal situation sel- 
dom develops and hence, in most 
institutions, we find investment 
accounts. If all of the items are of 
high quality and of spaced matur- 
ities, they not only act as a “tertiary 
reserve” but also replenish the 
secondary reserve (2-c) bond items 
as their maturities gradually come 
within the one-year class. 

5. Invested capital: The stock- 
holders’ funds contribute toward 
the purchase of the fixed assets, 
banking house, furniture and 
equipment, for the purchase of 
stock in the Federal Reserve Bank. 
They also take over “Other real 


TOTAL FUNDS AND ASSETS 


$1,583,792/$1,784,651 


175,160 
106,461 
86,940 


.|$ 519,799]/$ 411,146/$108,653 
$3,430,504/$3,430,504 


estate” and the sub-standard assets. 
The balance of such funds is then 
available for conversion into other 
assets. A rather general policy is to 
allocate this item to investment 
account bonds of the longer matur- 
ities provided, of course, that the 
general bond market situation is 
such as to lend itself to investments 
in long terms. 

The accompanying schedule illus- 
trates a typical, condensed financial 
position analysis sheet of a bank 
with deposits of $3,350,000. During 
stabilized conditions, this analysis 
is made once each month on a day 
of low deposit volume. A continu- 
ous analysis chart is maintained of 
the underlying data on which the 
ratio formulas are based. 


If any important change occurs, 
a review is made of the ratios and 
possible modifications. These ratios 
vary considerably as between 
banks. In some instances, a 25% 
primary reserve against demand de- 
posits is ample; in other cases a 
ratio as high as 45% has been 
needed. In some instances, the un- 


(Continued on page 48) 
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term” trusts are convenient 

devices for splitting up large 
incomes and thereby evading taxes, 
the Treasury has taxed the settlor 
rather than the fiduciary or bene- 
ficiaries. According to the Commis- 
sioner, such trusts either are lack- 
ing “in substance,” are “revocable” 
within the meaning of Section 166 
of the Revenue Code, or their in- 
come is being or could be used for 
the benefit of the grantor contrary 
to Section 167. 

Proceeding on this theory, the 
Treasury Regulations state that 
trust income is taxable to the 
grantor whenever there is any pos- 
sibility that the corpus will revert 
to him at some future date or upon 
the occurrence of a specified event. 
Artiele 166-1 of Regulations- 101 
bases this rule on Section 166 of 
the Revenue code, which taxes the 
settlor if he has retained “the 
power to revest in (himself) title 
to any part of the corpus.’ (2) 

Taxpayers invariably insist that 
too broad .an interpretation has 
been placed upon the words “power 
to revest title”. Accordingly, defi- 
ciency assessments against the set- 
tlors of short-term trusts are pro- 
tested on the grounds that they are 
irrevocable and should be treated 
as separate taxable entities without 
regard to their limited duration. 
Until some uniform rule is estab- 
lished by the Supreme Court, it is 
imperative that executors, admin- 
istrators, and trustees understand 
these conflicting viewpoints. 

The leading case of First National 
Bank of Birmingham vs. U. S.(®) 
holds that the grantor of an irre- 
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How The Law Controls Trust Operations 


X. Taxation Of Short Term Trusts 
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vocable revocable has no “power” 
to revest title and is not taxable on 
the income thereof merely because 
the corpus will revert to him at 
the end of a specified period of 
years. In this case, several trusts 
were established for periods rang- 
ing from one to three years with the 
net income to be used exclusively 
for educational purposes. 

The beneficiary was a regularly 
organized charitable organization 
which took over possession and 
exclusive control of the real estate 
transferred. An agent was em- 
ployed by the beneficiary to manage 
these holdings and he remitted the 
net income to its treasurer after 
paying all expenses out of the 
rents collected. No powers of revo- 
cation or modification were re- 
served by the grantor. It was 
expressly stipulated in the trust 
instrument that the net income was 
not to be diverted for the benefit of 
any private individual or share- 
holder. 

A deficiency asserted against the 
grantor was paid under protest. 
After the Commissioner rejected a 
claim for refund, suit was filed in 
the District Court and the plaintiff 
secured a judgment. Upon appeal, 
the Circuit Court again ruled in 
favor of the taxpayer. In its opin- 
ion, these trusts were irrevocable 
during the specified period, since 
nowhere in the trust instrument 


(1) See: Montgomery ‘Federal Taxes on Es- 
tates, Trusts & Gifts’ pages 90-112; Low- 
rimore “Trust Income—Test of Grantor's 
Liability”, page 521, The Tax Magazine, 
Sept. ’39. 

(2) (1935) 74F (2d): Clifford vs. Helvering 
(1989) 105F(2d)586, 394 OCH P. 9626. 

(3) 37 BTA 702; Wm. E. Boeing (1938)387 

BTA 178. 
) (1989) 104F(2d) 329, 394 OCH P. 9544 
CCA-6, reversing 36 BTA 301. 
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was there a reservation of power 
to retake the title by a voluntary 
act of the grantor. Nor was income 
being accumulated for future dis- 
tribution to the settlor. Therefore, 
neither section 166 nor 167 applied. 

It is clear from the Birmingham 
case that the grantor is taxable 
only where explicit authority to 
divert the income or corpus for his 
own benefit is contained in the 
deeds establishing an otherwise 
irrevocable trust. Nor is the settlor 
liable when his right to the return 
of corpus depends upon the occur- 
rence of an unpredictable event. In 
Rovensky vs. Commissioner,‘?) the 
Board of Tax Appeals ruled that 
retaining the right to reacquire 
corpus or designate another bene- 
ficiary if the trust terminated 
sooner than anticipated was not 
equivalent to a “power to revest” 
title in the grantor. There, the set- 
tlor’s daughter was to receive the 
income of a trust until attaining 40 
years of age; at that time the 
corpus was to be distributed to her. 
Only in the event of her death prior 
to age 40 could the settlor have any 
right to retake the corpus. 

Since this was a _ contingency 
which might never take place, the 
grantor possessed a possibility of 
reversion, but not the right to can- 
cel any vested interests of the 
beneficiary. For this reason, a de- 
ficiency assessed under Section 166 
was overruled. 

Another approach to the same 
problem was considered and re- 
jected by the recent decision in 
Corning vs. Commissioner.(4) Pur- 
suant to a rather complex plan, two 
trusts were set up with substan- 


ee 


Paraphrasing an old adage, the Treasury Department has decided that “You 
can’t give away your cake and have it.” If unanticipated taxes on short term 


trusts are to be avoided, therefore, the trust officer must be certain that 
their intent does not conflict with specified sections of the Revenue Code. 
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tially similar provisions. Securities 
were conveyed to a corporate trus- 
tee, with directions to distribute 
the principal upon the expiration 
of 21 years after the death of the 
surviving member of a group of in- 
dividuals including the grantor. 
Although relinquishing all control 
over the management or use of in- 
come or principal, the _ settlor 
reserved the power to remove the 
trustee and to direct the manner in 
which the corpus should be invested 
and reinvested. 


On the theory that a power to 
revest title had been reserved, a 
deficiency was assessed. The tax- 
payer protested, but was denied 
relief by the Board of Tax Appeals. 
This decision was carried up to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals which 
ordered a reversal. The higher 
court found that no explicit power 
to revest had been reserved in any 
part of the trust instrument. Since 
Section 166 is directly contrary to 
the general rules for taxation of 
trust income, the court refused to 
give it ¢ny wider scope than could 
be inferred from a literal reading 
of the statute. 


At the same time, the Circuit 
Court rejected the argument ad- 
vanced by the government that a 
“power to revest’” could exist inde- 
pendently of the right to carry it 
into effect immediately or at some 
definite future date. 


The second trust in Corning vs. 
Commissioner consisted of still 
other securities, but somewhat dif- 
ferent limitations were imposed 
upon the power to revoke or modify 
it. During the lifetime of his father, 
the settlor could not receive the 
principal or the income unless his 
father revoked the trust pursuant 
to authority conferred upon him. 
After the father’s death, full power 
of modification and revocation were 
to vest in the settlor. In any event, 
neither the settlor nor his father 
could revoke the trust prior to Jan- 
uary Ist, 1938. Until that date, both 
parties were forbidden to direct 
payment to the grantor of any part 
of the trust income, nor could it be 
used for paying premiums on pol- 
icies insuring his life. 

As with the first trust, the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals found that 
no power to revest had been re- 
tained by the grantor. Not until the 
death of his father would he acquire 
unlimited authority over the dis- 
position of trust assets. Even then, 
the trust could not be revoked be- 
fore January Ist, 1938. In other 
words, he would have to survive 
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the unpredictable contingencies of 
outliving his father and being alive 
on the specified date. Since there 
was no more than “a possibility of 
reverter”, the settlor was not tax- 
able on the trust income under 
Section 166. 

Answering the contention of the 
defense that the grantor had not 
reserved a “power-to revest’”’, the 
government urged the court to rule 
that the father, who did possess 
such authority, had no “substantial 
adverse interest” as required by 
statute. Upon consideration of all 
the facts, the court decided that 
there was a sufficient conflict of 
interests even though the parties 
were so closely related. 


Accumulation 


Even though a trust may be com- 
pletely irrevocable, so far as the 
settlor is concerned, he still may be 
taxed upon the income thereon 
under Section 167. This section re- 
quires the trust income to be taxed 
to the settlor to the extent that it 
may be distributed to him, accu- 
mulated for future distribution, or 
applied toward the payment of 
premiums on life insurance poli- 
cies. The same tax liability results 
whether the trust agreement per- 
mits the grantor to exercise his own 
discretion or requires him to act in 
conjunction with another person. 
The only exception is where such 
other person has a “substantial ad- 
verse interest” in the disposition of 
that portion of the income or corpus. 

It is sometimes difficult to ascer- 
tain the exact extent of the powers 
retained by the settlor of a short- 
term trust. For instance, in Berolz- 
heimer vs. Commissioner,(>) a trust 
created in 1932 for the benefit of a 
minor son was to terminate in 1941, 
or upon the prior death of either 
the grantor or the beneficiary. The 
settlor named himself trustee with 
uncontrolled discretion to apply the 
income for the maintenance and 
education of his son. 


Stock dividends and rights, prop- 
erty acquired with capital disburse- 
ments and proceeds from the sale 
or other disposition of assets were 
to be added to the corpus. Upon 
termination of the trust, accumu- 
lated income was to be paid to the 
beneficiary while the settlor was to 
reacquire the principal. 

Out of a total net income in 1934 
of approximately $14,000, the trus- 
tee claimed a deduction of $9,600, 
(5) (1939) 40 BTA No, 98. 

(6) 296 U. 8. 1 (alimony trusts): See “In- 


come Tax on Alimony Trusis, p. 288. 
Bankers Monthly, (May '39).” 


expended for the education and 
support of the son. In turn, the 
beneficiary reported this amount as 
taxable income. While the settlor 
disclaimed tax liability on any part 
of this income, a deficiency was 
assessed against him based upon 
the entire $14,000. 


Counsel for the government justi- 
fied the deficiency by contending 
that this trust had no reality and 
that consideration of all its provi- 
sions revealed it to be merely a 
scheme for placing the settlor’s in- 
come in a lower tax bracket. Par- 
ticular stress was given by the 
Treasury to the provisions author- 
izing the trustee to manage and in- 
vest the corpus as he thought | 
proper. ; 

Investments other than those 
lawful for trustees in the State of 
New York were permitted by the 
trust indenture which also allowed 
the settlor-trustee to take title to 
securities in His individual name. 
At the same time, he was absolved 
from responsibility for losses re- 
sulting from investment or reten- 
tion of trust funds. Finally, the 
Board of Tax Appeals was urged 
to rule that the provisions for add- 
ing capital gains and investments 
to the corpus was a device for accu- 
mulating income for future dis- 
tribution to the grantor. 


The Board agreed with the Treas- 
ury that the settlor should be taxed 
under the rule in Douglas vs. Wil- 
cutts‘®) upon the $9,600 expended 
for education and maintenance of 
his minor son as it was being used 
to discharge his legal obligations. 
However, there was a difference of 
opinion regarding taxation of the 
balance remaining with the trus- 
tee. The majority ruled in favor of 
the settlor, holding that the addi- 
tion of capital gains to corpus did 
not amount to an accumulation “of 
income” for future distribution to 
the grantor. 

A dissenting opinion by one mem- 
ber admitted that trust deeds com- 
monly designated as principal are 
additions to corpus items which 
were considered taxable income 
under the Revenue Laws. Even 
though such arrangements are valid 
under state laws, he insisted that 
the Board should adopt the inter- 
pretation incorporated in the Fed- 
eral Statutes dealing with the taxa- 
tion of trusts. 


Should this line of reasoning be 
approved by the Supreme Court, 
the grantor would be taxable, re- 
gardless of state laws, whenever a 
trust requires or permits the 
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addition of capital gains and in- 
vestments to the corpus. It is under- 
stood, of course, that this rule 
would apply only where the gran- 
tor is to reacquire the corpus upon 
termination of the trust. 


Accumulation For Beneficiary 


In Clifford vs. Helvering,(7) the 
settlor’s wife was to receive the ex- 
clusive benefit of income from cer- 
tain securities placed in trust for 
five years. Upon expiration of this 
period, or the death of the settlor 
or beneficiary prior thereto, accrued 


In Rands vs. Commissioner,‘?) 
the Board of Tax Appeals conceded 
that there is no: 


“** general rule that the income 
of a trust legally created and 
administered may be lightly 
attributed to the settlor and 
taxed to him. When, however, 
one attempts such a scheme, 
particularly by placing himself 
in the equivocal position of 
being both the settlor and the 
trustee, he must execute the 
plan with the most exact, even 


of Tax Appeals/!) that a reserva- 
tion of the power to direct invest- 
ments and sales is not equivalent 
to the right of revocation or modi- 
fication. 

Another recent Board case?) jin. 
volved a trust for a stated number 
of years subject to termination if 
the grantor died sooner. One of the 
provisions allowed the settlor to 
designate by his will those to whom 
the corpus should be distributed if 
the trust terminated prematurely 
because of his death. Since a con- 
tingent power to dispose of the 
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meticulous, adherence to it. 
**While a tax-saving motive 
does not vitiate a plan other- 
wise legal, it may serve, when 
coupled with loose and unexact 
administration, to confirm a 
suspicion that the plan is one 
without substance or reality.” 


corpus was the only degree of con- 
trol permitted the settlor, the Board 
found the trust was substantial and 
did not render the settlor taxable. 


or undistributed income plus the 
proceeds from investment were to 
be treated as the absolute property 
of the beneficiary. Trust income 
was placed in a separate bank ac- 
count and the settlor, acting as 
trustee, drew checks against it for 
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Changing Beneficiaries 
Within the past month, the 


deposit in his wife’s account. 

A deficiency was asserted against 
the settlor on the ground that the 
trust was but a convenient means 
of accumulating income for future 
distribution to himself and also 
that it violated Section 166. An 
adverse decision by the Board of 
Tax Appeals was carried to the 
Circuit Court and the taxpayer 
obtained a complete reversal in his 
favor. Holding that the settlor was 
not taxable under either section of 
the statutes, the Court stressed the 
fact that no powers of revocation or 
modification had been reserved and 
that the manner in which the trust 
affairs were being administered in- 
dicated a bona fide gift. 

Since it was not shown that the 
trust was established by the settlor 
for the purpose of supporting his 
wife, the Court refused to hold him 
taxable on the basis of the rule in 
Douglas vs. Wilcutts. Because the 
corpus could be reacquired only 
after the lapse of a fixed time or an 
event beyond the settlor’s control, 
no power to revest had been re- 
tained. Finally, since the beneficiary 
alone had exclusive rights to the 
income, either currently or upon 
termination of the trust, there was 
no “accumulation of income” for 
future distribution to the grantor 
within the meaning of Section 167. 


Lack Of Substance 


If the settlor retains substan- 
tially the same control over the 
trust assets or income as he pos- 
sessed when he was still the un- 
qualified owner, the income is tax- 
able to him.(8) While state laws 
generally permit the creator of a 
trust to act as trustee, this arrange- 
ment is regarded with suspicion by 
the taxing authorities. 
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The settlor-trustee plan set out 
in one recent case‘) was so insub- 
stantial that the Board ruled it had 
no effect on the individual owner- 
ship of the property and did not 
lessen the settlor’s tax liability. All 
of the income of a one-year trust 
was to be distributed to the settlor’s 
wife and no power to retake the 
corpus was retained. However, 
some of the securities remained in 
his own name and were kept in his 
safe-deposit box whlie others were 
held by brokers in their names. 
The settlor-trustee continued to 
receive notice of stockholders’ 
meetings in his individual name, 
never having informed the issuing 
corporations of his’ trusteeship. 
Checks for interest and dividends 
were sent to him personally and 
then endorsed for deposit in his 
wife’s bank account. The Board of 
Tax Appeals sustained a deficiency 
against the settlor, holding that too 
many attributes of ownership had 
been retained. 


When the donor actually parts 
with possession, he may retain rea- 
sonable management powers so long 
as they do not leave him in control 
of the corpus or permit use of the 
income for his personal benefit. It 
was stated recently by the Board 


(7) (1939) 105F(2d) 516, 394 CCH 9626; 
Supreme Court granted certiorari Nov. 6, 
1939; Wood vs. Commr. 37 BTA 1065 
afid by CCA-2, 104F(2d) 1013, 394 CCH 
P. 9550; Sup. Ct. granted certiorari Nov. 
6, 1939. 

(8) Du Pont vs. Commr. 
685, Affg. 63F(2d)44. 

(9) 384 BTA 1107(A). 

(10)Sumner vs. Commr. 


(1933) 289 U. S. 


(1939) 40 BTA 
No. 121. 


(11)Ward vs. Commr. (1939) 40 BTA 225- 
AdN.A 


(1939 39 BTA 
7297; Donner vs. 
Commr. (1939) 40 BTA No. 19. 
(13)(1939) US.——, 394 CCH P. 9745: 
Resquin vs. Humphreys (1939) 1S. 
394 CCH P. 9746. 
(14)(1939) 104 F(2d) 99,394 CCH P. 9517. 


(12) Barbour vs. Commr. 
No. 132, 393 CCH P. 


Supreme Court has decided in the 
case of Estate of Sanford vs. Com- 
missioner‘/%) that no gift tax is due 
upon creation of a trust in which 
the settlor surrenders the power to 
revoke, but reserves the right to 
modify in any way not )eneficial 
to himself. When the power to 
modify is surrendered, the gift be- 
comes complete and taxable. This 
ruling, made on November 6th, 
supplements other decisions in 
death tax cases requiring the corpus 
of a trust to be included in the 
settlor’s estate if, at the time of his 
death, he possessed unexercised 
power of revocation or modification. 


However, Justice Stone expressly 
disclaimed any intention to commit 
the Court to a similar interpreta- 
tion of the income tax laws. Con- 
gress, he stated, has adopted its own 
standard for determining when a 
settlor shall be taxable on the in- 
come of a trust. Whether this was 
greater or lesser than the degree of 
control required by the estate or 
gift tax laws was said to be im- 
material. A final ruling on the in- 
come tax aspects of such trusts 
probably will be handed down 
when cases now before the Court 
are decided. 

A Circuit Court of Appeals deci- 
sion indicates that the ultimate 
result may be that a trust which is 
too incomplete to be subject to gift 
tax will still be considered com- 
plete and irrevocable for income 
tax purposes. In Knapp vs. 
Hoey,(74) a District Court judgment 
for the refund of additional taxes 
was affirmed by the U. S. Circuit 
Court (CCA-2). There, 17,400 
shares of stock were transferred to 
himself and another as_ trustees 
with directions to distribute the in- 
come during the life of the settlor. 
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“Pay the tax—or else 
cut the strings!’’ 


That, in essence, appears to be 
the Government's attitude on the 
settlor’s tax responsibility in the 


matter of short term trusts. 


After his death, the principal was 
to be paid over to designated bene- 
ficiaries. The settlor reserved power 
to change or increase the trust 
corpus and to remove his co-trustee 
and appoint a substitute. He also 
could amend the trust by rearrang- 
ing or cancelling the interests of 
the beneficiaries and naming 
others. But, it was provided that: 
“* in no event shall any such modi- 
fication or alteration direct that the 
said income be paid to or applied 
to the use or benefit**” of the set- 
tlor. The same restriction was im- 
posed on the power to modify and 
rearrange the distribution of the 
principal. 

Between 1927 and 1932, several 
changes were made pursuant to 
these reservations of authority, but 
no portion of the income or prin- 
cipal was paid or directed to be 
paid to the settlor or his estate. To 
support a deficiency against the 
grantor, the government argued 
that the settlor had the right to 
cancel the interests of all bene- 
ficiaries, order the corpus paid to 
his estate and appoint himself the 
sole beneficiary. By this procedure, 
it was urged, all interests in the 
principal and income could be re- 
taken thereby acquiring the power 
to revest title to the corpus in him- 
self. In reply, the court quoted the 
abovementioned limitation on the 
amending power and held that 
there was no “power to revest” 
conferred by the terms of the trust 
instrument. 


Should the Supreme Court take 
the same attitude as the Second 
Circuit, careful consideration will 
have to be given to the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of 
reserving power to modify in any 
manner not beneficial! to the settlor. 
The Sanford case relieves the donor 
of gift tax and the Knapp vs. Hoey 
decision eliminates income tax 
liability. However, the corpus will 
have to be included in the settlor’s 
gross estate and thus increase the 
base upon which the estate tax will 
be computed. If this arrangement 
will result in the application of 
higher tax brackets, it may be more 
advantageous to waive the gift tax 
savings and make the trust irrevoc- 
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able, without reserving any powers 
of modification or control. Which- 
ever course is chosen, there would 
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be no income tax liability if the . 
Supreme Court concurs in the rea- 
soning of Knapp vs. Hoey. 


Coins Of The Modern World 
By M. Comencini 
Published by Chemical Publishing 
Co., Inc., 814 Lafayette St., New 
York, N. Y., 198 pages, cloth, $3.00. 
The effort is to give approximate 
values for exchange between col- 
lectors. It is said that there is no 
other reference book of this scope 
in print today, and it, no doubt, will 
prove of unique value to collectors, 
and also to those whose work is 
concerned with foreign exchange. 
The book is compact and easy to 
handle, and arranged for quick 
reference. It is illustrated with 
photographs of many coins. It is all 
printed on good paper stock. Con- 
tains a bibliography, and advertise- 
ments of English firms handling old 
coins. It was published in England, 
but is for sale in America by the 
Chemical Publishing Company, Inc. 
of New York. 
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These Policies Make Good Credit Risks 


Of Paper Manufacturers 


The editors hope that the policies set forth here may be helpful to 
those who lend to paper mills and to those who buy paper mill 
bonds; and that this check list may be saved for future study and use. 


HE’ exhilarating enthusiasm 

found in most paper manufac- 

turers is probably based on the 
knowledge that they are producing 
a product which has been a greater 
aid to the development of civiliza- 
tion than any other. 

Since paper was first developed 
by the Chinese nobleman, Ts’ai Lun 
about 105 A. D., it has served to 
record the knowledge gained by 
men so that facts once determined, 
need never be lost. Thus, each new 
generation has been able to start 
where the previous generation left 
off, and progress is continuous and 
beneficial. 

More and more attention is being 
given to the permanency of paper 
for records that must be kept in- 
definitely. Paper chemists have de- 
vised better ways of manufacturing 
paper stock, and users are learning 
to purchase the right quality and 
the right weight to make sure that 
the record will be available when 
wanted. 

As a matter of fact, as civilization 
progresses, there is an increasing 
demand for paper. The more we 
learn, the more records we want 
to keep. The better our business be- 
comes, the more figures must be 
placed on paper. 


It is because of this importance 
of its products, that the paper in- 
dustry has proved to be a splendid 
one in which banks may invest 
loanable funds. However, in this 
business as in any other, there are 
those manufacturers who succeed 
and those who do not. 

Consequently, a study of the pol- 
icies followed by those manufac- 
turers who do succeed, is important 
for any loan officer or investment 
officer who is considering the credit 
standing of a paper producer. 

In order that those policies might 
be discovered, visits to various 
manufacturers and various author- 
ities were made over a period of 
months, and as a result of these 
studies, the following information 
has been secured: 

The machines used by paper 
manufacturers are large and ex- 
pensive. They represent a tremen- 
dous investment. No one can go 
into the paper manufacturing busi- 
ness on a shoestring. Because of 
this, it is necessary for a manufac- 
turer to adopt a policy of keeping 
his investment and equipment in 
the proper balance. Because good 
money has been made in the busi- 
ness, some have been tempted to 
install equipment beyond their 


ability to sell the products. 

As a result, in some cases, there 
has been an excess of producing 
capacity. A paper-making machine 
is not easily stopped and started 
for the making of short runs. As a 
matter of fact, one manufacturer 
told me that it costs about $1,000 
to shut down one of the large paper 
making machines. By that he 
meant, that when the machine is 
changed from one kind of paper to 
another, the various expenses 
directly chargeable to that change 
total around $1,000. 

It is apparent, therefore, that 
large runs are necessary. The re- 
sults of selling must be such that 
the machines can be kept in oper- 
ation 24 hours a day, and for many 
days in the making of one type of 
paper. 

This suggests the importance of 
an effective sales policy. I discussed 
this feature of the business with the 
president of one paper mill, and 
learned that he gives his personal 
attention to the selling. Many of 
his most important customers are 
visited by him in person, two or 
three times a year. While most of 
his sales are made to paper mer- 
chants, some of the larger corpor- 
ations of the country are cultivated 


Policies Insuring Success And Hazards Resulting From Their Neglect 


POLICIES 


1. Selling must be sufficiently aggressive to keep 
machines running 24 hours a day for at least 


several days at a time. 


2. Officers must be selected who are enthusiastic, 


tactful, sympathetic, and studious. 


3. Research work must be constant and com- 


prehensive. 


4. Equipment must be modernized periodically. 


5. Some specialties must be developed or ex- 
treme efficiency on standard stock maintained. 
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HAZARDS 


1. Expensive shutdowns may prevent the mak- 
ing of any profit. 


2. A careless executive officer may ruin impor- 


tant customers or irritate labor union officials. 


3. New methods used by others may create 


profit killing competition. 


4. Obsolete equipment may keep costs so high 


ruin profits. 


as to reduce profits and sales. 
5. Excessive competition on standard stock may 
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by him, to make sure that they will 
gecify his brand of paper. 

By his enthusiastic activity, in 
gnnection with sales, he has been 
able to keep his paper mill operat- 
ing full time year after year. 

An energetic sales policy is 
needed. 

Naturally, the success of any cor- 
poration depends a great deal upon 
the ability of the corporation’s of- 
fcers. Enthusiasm, tact, a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the needs in 
yarious lines of business, and a 
studious attitude toward all phases 
of the business, constitute the out- 
sanding characteristics of a suc- 
cessful officer. Their enthusiasm 
helps with the sales. Their tactful- 
ness helps to hold customers, and 
to maintain amiable relations with 
labor. Their sympathetic under- 
standing enables them to improve 
their products to meet the require- 
ments of all customers, and to make 
suggestions which are helpful to 
customers in developing economy in 
their own operations. Studiousness 
causes Officers to keep in touch with 
every possibility for improvement, 
for reduction in cost, and for in- 
creasing sales. 

A company with officers having 
these characteristics is quite likely 
to succeed. Officers with a studious 
attitude insist upon well-developed 
research departments, in which 
genuine research work is done. Such 
work should result in improved 
methods which reduce the cost of 
production, improved sources of raw 
material, increased uses for the fin- 
ished product, chemical and physi- 
tal improvements which reduce 
waste and improve quality, and the 
creation of new products. 

With the many governmental re- 
quirements such as taxes, negotia- 
tions with labor unions, and the 
like, it is necessary for the research 
department of every corporation to 
exert a constant effort to reduce ex- 
penses and maintain a net income 
from which dividends may be paid. 

In this connection, the research 
departments of many individual 
companies have developed im- 
proved equipment, and better 
chemical formulas. The industry as 
a whole maintains the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry at Appleton, Wis., 
where research work is done for the 
whole industry; and where technical 
Men are trained to work in the 
fesearch departments of individual 
corporations. 

A recent development at this In- 
stitute, for example, is a new 
Method of water proofing paper. 
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Protection Given A Paper Manufacturer 
By Each Type Of Insurance 


This is a check list. Few if any paper manufacturers will require all of these coverages. This list should 
be the basis for a study of the borrower's premises by an experienced insurance man, who will then recom- 
mend the insurance needed. Many of these items are added to other policies as endorsements, and need 


not be separate policies. 


Name Of Insurance 


Accounts receivable 


Automobile fire, theft, 
and collision 


Automobile non- 
ownership 


Automobile public 
liability and property 
damage 


Boiler insurance 


Business accident 
Business interruption 


Coastal shipments 


Contractual liability 
Earthquake 


Electrical machinery 


Explosion 


Extended coverage 
endorsement on fire 
policy 

Fire (on building and 
contents) 


Fly wheel 
Forgery bond 


Group life and group 
accident 


Hired car public liability 
and property damage 


Inside holdup 
Leasehold 

Malicious damage 
Manufacturers’ public 
liability 


Manufacturers’ property 
damage 


Marine cargo 
Messenger robbery 
Occupational disease 
(to be added to work- 
men’s compensation 
policy) 

Patent infringement 
Paymaster robbery 


Riot and civil commotion 


Repays Losses Resulting From: 


The lack of ability to collect amounts due a business because of the 
damage to or destruction of records by fire, dightning, and so on. 





The damage or loss of the insured automobile by fire, theft, or a 
collision. 


Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of others caused 
by the automobile of an employee used in the service of the insured. 


The automobile of the insured caysing injury, death, or damage to 
the property of others. 


Loss, expense, and damage resulting from an accident to a steam 


boiler in which property damage or bodily injury to persons occurs. 





An accident to the one insured. Certain amounts are paid to, the 
business (rather than to the insured or a on beneficiary) for 
dismemberments, loss of eyesight, or for death. 





Business being inoperative due to destruction or serious damage to 
building, machinery, or the raw product, resulting from fire, tornado, 
or other insured hazard (the insured is reimbursed for the net profits 
and the fixed charges thus lost.) 





Damage to or destruction of named goods due to fire or perils of the 
sea while in transit on a named coastal boat or connecting ferry ata 
stated time. 





Hazards assumed by the insured for which he would not otherwise 
be held liable. 





A violent shaking or trembling of the earth which damages or destroys 
the insured property. 





Damage to the property of the insured, damage to the property of 


others for which the insured is held liable, and the cost of litigation, 
all arising from an accident to electrical equipment. 


Damage to property of the insured, caused by a “violent bursting or 


expansion with great noise,” or by the bursting of fly wheels, electric 
power generators, or internal combustion engines. 








Damage by windstorm, hail, explosion, riot, aircraft, or oil burner 
smudge. 





Fire damaging or destroying the insured property. 


Damage resulting from a violent bursting of an engine fly wheel. 


Someone signing the name of the insured to checks, notes, or other 


documents in an attempt to obtain money or other property. 


Protection for 50 or more employees in one concern given by one 


policy (each insured is given a certificate) without medical examination 
and at a lower price than for individual policies, against death or 
accident, respectively. 


Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of others caused 


by an automobile or truck hired for the use of the insured, but not 
owned by him. 


Forcible possession being taken of personal property within the prem- 


ises of the insured. 


A lease being terminated by a fire or other destructive element. 


Vandalism or wilful physical injury to or destruction of the property 


of the insured. 


The injury or death of anyone not in the employ of the insured for 


which the insured is liable (including defense, and payment of all 
legal and first aid expense.) 





Damage to the property of others on the premises of the insured, 
except when caused by the burning out of an electric unit, the burst- 
ing of a flywheel, engine, boiler, or turbine, or by an elevator. 


Damage or destruction of goods while on a boat. 
Forcible possession being taken of money, securities, or goods (or 


an attempt to take) while in the custody of any employee outside 
the premises of the insured, during certain hours. 


Illness caused by the hazards which are constantly present in the 
regular operation of the named business. 


The necessity of defending a patent owner and his licensees against 
all infringements. 


Forcible possession of money being taken from an employee who is 
distributing wages. 


The deliberate and disorderly acts of three or more persons which 
terrorize the public and damage property. 
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Protection Given A Paper Manufacturer 
By Each Type Of Insurance 


Name Of Insurance Repays Losses Resulting From: 


Safe burglary Personal property being stolen from a vault or safe. 





The damage to property of others by fire or the personal injury or 
Side track death of individuals for which the existence of a railroad side track 
serving the insured’s property is held to be the cause. 





. The discharge of water or other substance ‘fromm a aprinkler aystem or 
Sprinkler leakage from the collapse of a tank which is part of a sprinkler system. 


. An accident to a steam boiler in which property damage or personal 
Steam boiler injury occurs 


= tisas Claims for bodily injury or Giath, on for daiaens to the property of 
Teams liability and others, resulting from the operation of wagons, equipment, and draft 
property damage animals described in the policy. 


Trailer public liability and Claims for bodily injury, death, or damage to the property of others 
property damage caused by an automobile trailer owned by or operated for the insured. 





: Accidents to goods in transit or loss by theft while in transit on public 
Transportation earriers (not including trucks.) 


Accidents to good being transported by motor truck owned or hired 
Truck cargo by the insured. 








Workmen’s compensation Injuries to workmen for which a workmen's compensation law requires 
the employer to pay. 


PAPER HAS BROUGHT A NEW DAWN TO MANKIND 
32 


Many important discoveries have 
been made in the laboratories of 
this institution, and many men have 
been trained there who have con- 
tributed greatly to the improve. 
ment of the industry, and to the 
betterment of individual companies, 

The policy which requires period- 
ical modernization of equipment js 
important in this day of keen com- 
petition. If equipment is allowed to 
become obsolete, some other manu- 
facturer may have the advantage in 
less costly production, and so, un- 
dersell by reducing the price. If 
equipment is too small, operations 
may not be carried on at a profit. If 
the equipment is too large it may 
be difficult to get orders enough to 
keep the large equipment in profit- 
able operation. There may be too 
many expensive stops. 

The policy of locating at a place 
that is likely to be most advan- 
tageous in the future gives con- 
sideration to water power, the 
quantity of water supply for mix- 
ing with the pulp, the nearness to 
the raw material, the nearness to 
market for the finished product, 
and a favorable situation with re- 
spect to labor. 

The paper industry uses tremen- 
dous quantities of water. If a mill 
should be located where the water 
supply is uncertain or contaminated, 
the mill’s operations might be hand- 
icapped to such an extent that it 
would fail completely. 

As in all lines of business, com- 
petition is keen. If any policy is 
neglected for even a very short 
time, there is great danger that 
other manufacturers may take 
away important customers. There 
is always the possibility that some 
manufacturer may discover a bet- 
ter method which reduces costs, and 
in turn, he may reduce prices, and 
take away customers from others. 
That is why research is so necessary. 
Competition can be met only by 
keeping the mill and its processes 
strictly modern. In fact, the ideal 
is to keep ahead of the rest of the 
industry by developing better 
processes, improving service, and 
delivering better quality. 


The matter of price is somewhat 
controlled by competition, and s0, 
profits must be assured by con- 
stantly improving manufacturing 
technique, and by constantly main- 
taining a high standard of service. 

Some mills have found it exceed- 
ingly important to specialize in cer- 
tain products. In fact, there is con- 
siderable difficulty for a mill which 


(Continued on page 54) 
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$50 Tested Ideas 


Published In Bankers Monthly In 1939 


Here are published the main ideas in the articles pub- 


BANKERS 

MONTHLY 

RESEARCH 
REPORT 


lished the last half of 1939, and a summary of the totals’ 


by subjects for the year. The list of ideas from the issues 
of January to June was published in the July number. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Internal Bank Management Controls 
I. How Management Controls Aid 
Directors 
On page 453, August 1939 issue. 


HOW INTERNAL CONTROL 
BENEFITS DIRECTORS 

1. Aid in the determination of sound 
policies and detect and eliminate un- 
sound ones. 

2. Prevent the deterioration of assets 
and the acceptance of non-qualifying 
types. This keeps losses at a minimum 
and avoids ‘‘frozen’’ conditions. 

3. Detect and remedy unprofitable and 
loss producing activities. 

4, Maintain the expense of doing 
business within the bounds necessary to 
yield an adequate profit. 

5. Foster the development of a well 
co-ordinated, energetic, co-operative, 
loyal, and self-perpetuating organization. 

6. Guard against non-compliance with 
banking laws and regulations. 


Internal Bank Management Controls 
II. Their Scope and Mechanics 


On page 528, September, 1939 issue. 
THE BASIS OF CONTROL 


1. Organization— Bank management 
controls measure the effect of policies 
and the results produced by the various 
activities. 

2. Personnel—Control of personnel is 
based upon a sound policy as to the 
selection, training, promotion and re- 
muneration of the personnel. 

3. Financial Program—<Asset controls 
are based upon a defined investment 
policy which stipulates the manner in 
which the various types of deposit and 
capital funds are to be converted into 
the different types of assets and circum- 
scribes the types of assets considered 
eligible for the loan and security port- 
folios. 

4. Loans—Loan controls are _ based 
upon a quality gradation of existing 
loans and a stipulation as to what grades 
are very desirable, what grades are only 
moderately desirable, and grades which 
are not acceptable. 

5. Production—The number of per- 
sonnel, the space, equipment and supplies 
requirements are largely governed by 
the number of transactions handled. 

6. Costs—Cost controls are of two 
types: 

a. Those that measure transaction or 
per item costs. 

b. Those that measure the results of 
departmental operations and indicate 
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A Summary Of The 
850 Ideas 


Total 
For Year 


Reviewed Reviewed 

Subjects in July This Issue 

Accounting ao 15 

Administration oa 

Advertising... . . , 6 

Buildings... . . oe 

Clearing Houses. . 5 

Correspondent Banking 30 

Dealer Created Loans. 48 

Directors... . . 30 

Field Warehouse..... 33 

8 

15 

Installment Loans 11 

Investments. . 7 

Loan Collateral . . — 

Loan Hazards 178 

Loan Technique 35 

New Business. . . 18 

Operation. ..... : 

Personal Loans 

Personnel 

Public Relations 

Purchasing. .. 

Real Estate Loans 

Safe Deposit. . 

Savings Policies 

Service Charges 

Storage of Records 

Trusts 


the profit or loss made thereon. 

7. Trust Departments—When an insti- 
tution acts in various fiduciary capac- 
ities, it is important that the operations 
of administration and investment be 
placed under special types of controls. 


Internal Bank Management Controls 
III. Executive Requirements For 
Using Controls 


On page 591, October, 1939 issue 


EXECUTIVE LEADERSHIP 
REQUIRES THESE QUALIFICATIONS 


. Honesty 
2. Integrity 
3. Reliability 
. Vision 
5. Initiative 
5. Perseverance 
. Courage 
8. Hard work 
9. Co-operation 


LEADERSHIP IS MADE OF 
SIX ACTIVITIES 


1. The establishment of a definite ob- 
jective. 


THESE 


2. Formulation of plans for the attain- 
ment of the objective. 

3. Mobilization and co-ordination of 
the facilities necessary to carry out the 
plan—personnel, equipment, capital, and 
so on. 

4, Instilling ‘‘team-work’’ or ‘‘ esprit 
de corps’’ into the personnel, so they 
will enthusiastically and harmoniously 
work together toward a common end. 

5. Establishment of a management to 
insure that the plans are carried out. 

6. Establishment of controls to defi- 
nitely measure progress made and results 
produced. 


Internal Bank Management Controls 
IV. Control Of Organization 


On page 660, November, 1939 issue. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF 
ORGANIZATION CONTROL 


1. Work should be so subdivided that 
no high priced individual performs work 
which a low-priced individual can per- 
form equally as well. 

2. There should be no authority with- 
out responsibility and no responsibility 
without authority. 

3. The proper individual must be 
selected for each supervisory position by 
the person next higher in authority, or 
approved by him, and his duties and 
responsibilities clearly outlined to him. 

4. An understudy must be provided for 
each supervisory position. 

5. The plan should be of such nature 
as to make possible the measurement of 
the effectiveness of group operations so 
that the chief executive may obtain 
facts from which the managerial ability 
of the heads of the various groups can 
be determined. 


CORRESPONDENT BANKING 


How City And Country Banks 
Work Together 


On page 456, August, 1939 issue. 


WHY CITY CORRESPONDENTS CAN 
BE HELPFUL TO THEIR 
DEPOSITING BANKS 


1. A city bank has facilities for 
quickly gathering first hand information 
about laws and regulations and is glad 
to share this information with corre- 
spondents. 

2. Tax requirements include many 
exemptions which are well known to 
officials of city banks but may be over- 
looked by others. 

3. Operating officers make more inten- 
sive studies of new equipment and often 
advise with their out-of-town friend or 
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train their employees in the use of new 
devices. 

4. City bank officers have personal 
friends among the executives of large 
corporations and can have a valuable 
influence in their placing of branch 
house accounts. 

5. Through personal contacts with city 
buyers, bank executives frequently find 
markets for products produced in coun- 
try towns. 

6. The larger bank is always willing 
to co-operate in helping a correspondent 
to control those local loans which go 
beyond the legal limit. 

7. City officers spend more time in 
studying bonds and markets for their 
own needs and are glad to share what 
they learn. 

8. Other services are: 

a. New loan ideas. 

b. Credit information. 

e. Safekeeping securities. 

d. Foreign exchange facilities. 

e. Personal assistant to country 
bank eustomers visiting the city. 

f. Information on business trends, 
corporation procedure, sources of 
commercial paper. 


Correspondent Banking Aids 

Local Business 

On page 517, September, 1939 issue. 
SEVEN CORRESPONDENT SERVICES 
Transit service 

Collections 

Securities transactions 

Credit and investment information 
. Source of contact 

-articipation loans 

Operating procedure and policy 


to 


ne ge 


~~ e 
NOS 0 


DIRECTORS 


I Take My Director’s Job Seriously 

On page 581, October, 1939 issue. 

10 WAYS DIRECTORS CAN HELP 
THEIR BANK AND COMMUNITY 
1. Suggest ways in which the bank 

can broaden its services to the commu- 

nity. 


2. Keep watch for adverse community 
criticism of the bank’s activities. 

3. Obtain advance news of new busi- 
nesses to be started in the community. 


4. Provide 
tion. 

5. Suggest the liquidation 
that are going bad. 

6. Encourage competent individuals to 
start a business or enlarge their enter- 
prises. 

7. Help the bank to diversify invest- 
ments wisely. 

8. Furnish leads to the trust depart- 
ment. 

9. Assist in discovering new sources 
of revenue for the bank’s funds. 

10. Foster good will among employees. 


first-hand eredit informa- 


of loans 


Director Benefits Both 
Himself And His Bank 


On page 714, December, 1939 issue. 


WHAT A DIRECTOR GETS 
FROM HIS BANK 


1. Establishes confidence in himself 


2. Gains good will for himself 


3. Gets credit information for his own 
business 


4. Gets an invaluable insight into the 
business of his community 
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WHAT A DIRECTOR CONTRIBUTES 
TO HIS BANK 

. Establishes confidence in the bank 

2. Sells the services of the bank 

3. Gives credit information 

. Counsels on investments 


FIELD WAREHOUSE LOANS 


Field Warehouse Loans Are Everywhere 
On page 654, November, 1939 issue. 
15 COMMODITIES THAT 
BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 
WAREHOUSED 

1, Paper stock 

2. Sugar 

3. Lumber 

. Mahogany logs 

5. Salt 

3. Coal 

7. Frozen fish 

. Apples 

9, Corn 

. Wheat 

. Canned goods 

2. Cheese 

3. Piekles 

. Hides 

5. Oil 


HAVE 
FIELD 


INSTALLMENT LOANS 


How We Compute Cost 
On Installment Loans 
July, 


HOW THE COSTS BY 
LOAN ARE 


1. The cost for each $1,000 unit of 
installment loan volume is determined, 
based on the total operating cost of the 
department. 

2. The number of payments handled 
per year by each teller is determined. 

3. The number of loans per interview- 
ing officer is recorded. 

4, The cost of advertising is computed 
in relation to the dollar amount, showing 
the percentage of gain or loss in pro- 
portion to gain or decrease in the depart- 
mental expense. 

5. The gross profit for each period of 
operation is compared with previous 
periods. 

6. An estimate is made of the liquidity 
of the outstanding loans in relation to 
the savings and demand deposit ac- 
counts. 


On page 397, 1939 issue. 


TYPE OF 
ANALYZED 


Automobile Financing Analyzed 
On page 521, September, 1939 issue. 


THE CASE FOR INSTALLMENT 
FINANCING 

1. Demand may more accurately be 
considered as the financial ability to 
purchase, rather than the capacity to 
consume. 

2. Compulsory, systematic saving by 
means of the deferred payment plan is 
instrumental in placing in the hands of 
millions, necessities and luxuries which 
they might otherwise never have. 

3. Often, money used for monthly 
payments would have been frittered 
away with nothing to show for it. 

4. The relatively high American stand- 
ard of living is due to mass ability to 
buy. 

5. More than half the automobiles are 
sold on the installment plan; as are over 
75% of the refrigerators, radios, washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, and heaters. 


INVESTMENTS 


What Modern Investment Counsel Is 
On page 722, December, 1939 issue. 


CODE OF PROFESSION AL 
PRACTICE, INVESTMENT COUNSEL 
ASSOCTATION OF AMERICA 


1. Definition and Limitation of Func. 
tions—It is the function of the profes- 
sion of investment counsel to render to 
clients, on a personal basis, competent, 
unbiased, and continuous advice regard- 
ing the sound management of their in- 
vestments. An investment counsel firm 
should devote its time exclusively to the 
performance of this function and servy- 
ices incidental thereto; it should not 
engage in the business of security mer- 
chandising, brokerage, banking, the pub- 
lication of financial services, or acting 
as custodian of the securities or funds of 
clients; and neither the firm nor any 
partner, executive or employee thereof, 
should directly or indirectly engage in 
any activity which may jeopardize the 
firm’s ability to render unbiased invest- 
ment advice. 

2. Competence and Responsibility—To 
serve its clientele effectively and con- 
tinuously an investment counsel firm 
should inelude at least two responsible 
partners or principal executives of 
demonstrated investment ability and 
unquestioned integrity; it should be 
supported by a competent staff of ex- 
perienced assistants; and it should main- 
tain adequate capital at all times. 

3. Compensation for Services—Com- 
pensation of an investment counsel firm 
should consist exculsively of direct 
charges to clients for services rendered, 
and should not be contingent upon 
profits, upon number or value of trans- 
actions executed, nor upon the main- 
tenance of any minimum income. 


4. Solicitation of New Clients—The 
methods employed and all written and 
oral statements made by an investment 
counsel firm in securing new elients 
should conform to standards consistent 
with the professional nature of invest- 
ment counsel services. 


5. Confidential Relationships—<All in- 
formation coneerning the security hold- 
ings and financial circumstances of 
clients should be held in striet confi- 
dence by the firm and its personnel. 


LOAN HAZARDS 


Policies That Insure Success In 
The Meat Packing Industry 


On page 404, July, 1939 issue. 
SUCCESS POLICIES OF THE MEAT 
PACKING BUSINESS AND THE 
HAZARDS THEY AVOID 


Policies 


1. Each part of the business must be 
operated at a profit, as though it were 
an individual, complete business. 

2. Adequate volume of sales must be 
maintained to compensate for the small 
margin of profit. 

3. Employees must be well trained for 
their jobs. 

4. The inventory should 
about 15 times a year. 

5. Special attention must be given to 
the preparation and sale of by-products. 

6. A research department must be 
kept active in searching for operating 
economies, new by-products, and new 
markets. 

7. The 


turn over 


most scientifically designed 
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To many depositors the teller is your bank 


—— TELLER is the key man in the relationship be- 
tween your bank and its customers. He is the staff 
member with whom depositors have the most fre- 
quent contacts. 

To make sure that routine duties will not monop- 
olize the teller’s time, nor impair his efficiency, his 
management can arrange for the photographic re- 
cording—by Recordak—of each deposit slip, each 
cash ticket, each certification; providing an authen- 
tic record of each transaction handled. 

Window service is speeded up because Recordak 
picture records are made as speedily as 140 per min- 
ute. Checks, deposit tickets, cash tickets, coupons, 
passbooks, and bank forms up to legal size are all 


os 


Reversible Recordak. Rental 
$30 per month. Photographs 
both sides of checks and larger 
bank forms at a single opera- 
tion—and does this at light- 
ning speed. 


Bank Model Recordak. Rental 
$25 _ month, For speeding 
up the transit operations and 
hor photographing paid checks 
for the protection of banks and 
depositors. 


handled with equal ease and speed. And, because 
Recordak records are picture records, they are com- 
plete and accurate. And are retained in tamper- 
proof, extraction-proof, and substitution-proof form. 

Tellers in more than 3,000 well managed banks 
know the increased speed and efficiency made pos- 
sible by Recordak—and they know, too, that their 
friends, the depositors, consider Recordak account- 
ing as the mark of a progressive bank. 

Your bank can give the teller the support and co- 
operation of Recordak Photographi¢ Systems at 
no capital expenditure. For complete information, 
write Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Co.), 350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Commercial Recordak. Rental 
$30 per month. For photo- 
graphing all bank forms. 
Widely used for the Recordak 
system of single posting and 
other specialized applications. 


Recordak Junior. Rental $12.50 
per month. For smaller banks, 

and special departments of 
large banks (tellers’ cages, safe 
deposit vaults, trust and filing 
departments, etc.). 


RECORDAK PHOTOGRAPHIC ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 


January, 1940 





steam and power, refrigeration and air 
conditioning, along with other necessary 
equipment. 

Hazards 

1. Profits are jeopardized by the com- 
petition of other packers and specialty 
manufacturers in the meat and by- 
products fields. 

2. An uninspired sales force may not 
be able to bring about adequate turnover 
of inventory. 

3. Untrained workers 
costs and prevent a profit. 

4. Lack of flexibility in the plant and 
sales force may result in too small a 
turnover. 

5. Little if any profit can be made 
from the meat if adequate prices are not 
obtained from the by-products. 

6. Equipment and methods 


may inerease 


ean be 


made obsolete by improvements made in 
the plants of competitors. 

7. The use of obsolete equipment re- 
duces profits because of too-high costs. 


Loan Prospects Among 
Automobile Dealers 
On page 466, August, 1939 issue. 


HOW AUTOMOBILE DEALERS MAY 
PROTECT THEMSELVES BY 
TESTED POLICIES 


The Policy 


1. Accounting is to be handled by an 
expert in order to have figures which 
show the true trend of the business. 

2. Accurate and dependable guides 
that will quickly tell the direction in 
which each department is going will be 
maintained. 

3. The working capital must be kept 
liquid, and operations restricted to an 
amount which makes a reasonable ratio 
to capital. 

4. The size and content of inventory 
is to be controlled at pre-determined 
levels. 

5. Accounts and costs are to be studied 
to determine what happened to the dif- 
ference between the gross profit ob- 
tained, and the net profit realized in 
order to correct any out-of-line condi- 
tions. 


-The Hazard 


1. The business can get out of hand 
if accounting does not emphasize mis- 
takes in management. 

2. One department may lose more than 
the others make if controls are not 
maintained. 

3. Insufficient capital may cause ex- 
cessive expense or may restrict oper- 
ations. 

4. A slow turnover of used cars may 
handicap the business by tieing up capi- 
tal needed otherwise. 

5. Adverse trends may 
eause corrective measures 
applied to wasteful practices. 


develop be- 
were not 


The Basis For Loans To 
Fur Manufacturers 
On page 536, September, 1939 issue. 
SUCCESS POLICIES OF FUR 
MANUFACTURING AND HAZARDS 
THEY AVOID 


Policies 
1, An average for a normal sales vol- 
ume is set up through the maintenance 
of a record of what has been sold in 
previous years. 
2. Stocks are to be kept continually 
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moving and fashion trends closely fol- 
lowed. 

3. Merchandise is not to be made until 
orders are received. 

4. Requirements of raw furs are to be 
carefully measured. 

5. A properly prepared budget is to 
be the basis of operations. 

6. Price cutting is to be avoided, and 
prices are to be such as will insure 
profit. 

7. Credits are to be given only to 
those who are entitled to such accom- 
modations. 


Hazards 

1. Over-optimism as to sales may result 
in serious inventory loss. 

2. Lack of attention to styles and 
sales effort may cut volume below the 
profit point. 

3. Manufacturing in advance of or- 
ders may result in leftovers which may 
be unsalable. 

4. If an over supply of raw materials 
is bought, market declines may result in 
a loss. 

5. Operating on the basis of guess- 
work is likely to result in excessive 
production costs. 

6. Price cutting results in profit ecut- 
ting. 

7. Careless eredit granting ties up too 
much eapital. 


Watch Your Borrowers’ Machine Tools 
On page 525, September, 1939 issue. 


SEVEN THOUGHTS ON 
OBSOLESCENCE 


1. No ‘‘rule of thumb’’ can be applied 
to obsolescence—each machine must be 
judged on its particular job and the 
production volume it must meet. 

2. Old age is not a yardstick to meas- 
ure depreciation—-a machine’s competi- 
tive efficiency, not its age, is the deter- 
mining factor. 

3. The Treasury Department has 
begun to recognize this difference, by 
permitting a more rapid ‘‘write-off’’ of 
particular tools. 

4. Most manufacturers, however, still 
use the old standards in considering 
depreciation. 

5. Many machines now available have 
double the production rate of those de- 
signed eight or nine years ago. 

6. The manufacturer who re-equips is 
able to lower his break-even point and 
get the edge on competition. 

7. Machine tools for replacement may 
often be purchased on estimates of pay- 
ing for themselves rapidly out of result- 
ing operating savings. 


Policies That Insure Success In Gas 
Range And Stove Manufacture 


On page 666, November, 1939 issue. 


SUCCESS POLICIES OF STOVE 
MANUFACTURERS AND HAZARDS 
THEY AVOID 


Policies 


1. A long term sales development and 
manufacturing plan is to be maintained 
which ineludes proper selection of the 
type of sales outlet. 

2. Obsolete machinery will be replaced 
with new equipment as necessary. 

3. The employees in the sales, devel- 
opment, and manufacturing departments 
are to co-ordinate activities and fune- 
tion as a unit. 

4. The manufacture of a well balaneed 


line of ranges to meet the prevalent 
retail price brackets of $79, $89, and $99 
is to be the basis of operations, 

5. A selling price is to be fixed which 
is adequate to cover operating expenses, 
and still net a profit on a reasonable 
expectation of volume. 

6. Only alert management with re. 
search minds will be employed. 

7. A cost department will be main. 
tained that really functions in pricing 
manufacturing operations. 

8. Credits are to be given only to 
those who are entitled to such accom. 
modations, 

9. Laboratory research is to be eon- 
stantly undertaken to improve the prod- 
ucts, and appliances will be frequently 
modernized not only to keep up with 
competitive appliances, but ahead of 
them. 

10. Promotional activities and adver. 
tising campaigns, sales contests, com- 
pilation and dissemination of statistics, 
publicity, and the exchange of general 
information with other manufacturers 
are to be considered ‘‘must’’ policies, 


Hazards 


1. Lack of plan may result in serious 
inventory loss. 

2. Obsolete equipment increases costs 
as compared to costs of competitors who 
have the advantage of modern plants. 

3. The maintenance of an inadequate, 
unbalanced personnel tends to produce 
unprofitable operation. 

4. Too much volume in the low price 
line may result in lack of sales in the 
more profitable lines. 

5. The practice of indulging in profit- 
less volume is sure to jeopardize finan- 
cial standing. 

6. Phlegmatie personnel may defeat 
the essential aims of securing an out- 
standing product, attaining increased 
efficiency in the operation of the appli- 
ance, and insuring low cost production. 

7. The lack of an adequate cost 
accounting plan may cause a manufac- 
turer to sell a large part of his product 
at a loss. 

8. Careless credit granting is likely to 
cause serious losses, 

9. Failure to keep up with the trend 
of the times may result in inability to 
retain the goodwill of the ultimate 
consumer. 

10. Failure to employ aggressive tac- 
ties, and to co-operate with fellow manv- 
facturers may result in unprofitable 
marketing of products and loss of con- 
sumer acceptance, 


Management Policies By Industries— 
Canvas Goods Manufacture 


On page 724, December, 1939 issue. 


SUCCESS POLICIES OF CANVAS 
GOODS MANUFACTURERS AND 
HAZARDS THEY AVOID 


Policies 


1. Old and new fields of sale are to 
be intensively developed, and a study 
is to be made of the nature, extent, and 
peculiarities of the existing and poten: 
tial market. 

- 2. Continuous effort is to be made to 
appreciably better existing sales meth- 
ods. 

3. Promotional activities and adver- 
tising campaigns are to be constantly 
carried on. 

4. A program of co-operation with 
other operators in the industry through 
The National Canvas Goods Manufac- 
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==! a Rand M¢Nally Bank System in 1940 


defeat 

n out- 
reased 

appli- ? ° ° . 
uetion. The knack of ‘knowing how” becomes exacting details, accounting procedure, 
» cost - ‘ ‘ ° : 
nufae- increasingly more important each year. time savers, and the use of efficient, 
roducet 

as Banks everywhere are being forced to accurate and customer approved systems. 
ce y to 


give more attention than ever before to 


trend 
lity to _ fa «+ 


timate 


. With pardonable pride we call to your 


manu- ' : Tors . e ° P 
fitable Get off toa good Start now. a) rile for details attention the ever-increasing number of 
and samples, or better still, have our represen- 

tative call and give you complete information. banks from coast to coast that are adopt- 


SAVINGS CLUB SYSTEMS ing Rand M‘Nally Systems. Sixty-seven 
Coupon Books—Pass Books—Punch Cards—and , 4 4 
Double Dating Cards—in a wide variety of years of close identity with banks and 
approved systems for the operation of Christmas 
Clubs—Vacation Clubs—Tax Clubs— Purpose bankers, plus more than seventy years 
Clubs—and other types of systematic savings plans. 


PERSONAL LOAN SYSTEMS 


The widely used Automatic Schedule coupon books printing, makes “knowing how” synony- 
are to with monthly, semi-monthly, and weekly sched- : 


study ules, or the special Ranally Books offer fast, accu- mous with the name Rand M‘Nally. 
t, and rate, and time-saving systems. 


poten- 
CONSUMER CREDIT SYSTEMS 
nde to Automobile Loans—Equipment and Appliance 


meth- Loans—Dealer Loans—F.H. A. Loans— Mortgage 
Amortization—and all types of time payment C 
adver- collections can be simplified by the use of an e 


tantly efficient Rand M®¢Nally System. 


amit Systems Division 


nufac- 536 S. Clark Street Chicago, Illinois 
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turers Association is to be maintained. 

5. A study is to be made of production 
methods at frequent intervals to insure 
the use of the most modern processes. 

6. Requirements for the season are to 
be carefully estimated. 

7. A cost accounting system which 
will function correctly is to be main- 
tained. 

8. Close control is to be maintained 
over credits. 

9. Equipment is to be kept up-to-date 
and in good repair. 


Hazards 


1. Lack of continuous market analysis 
may result in failure of the manufac- 
turer to get enough business to make an 
adequate profit. 

2. Failure to maintain an up-to-date, 
carefully worked out selling technique 
results in indifference and lack of inter- 
est on the part of potential and present 
users of canvas goods. 

3. Neglect of promotion and advertis- 
ing tends to prevent an operator from 
sharing in the prospective expansion of 
the tent and awning business. 

4, Individual manufacturers who are 
merely swapping customers among them- 
selves, and neglecting co-operatively to 
develop new customers for their prod- 
ucts, tend to strangle their own busi- 
nesses. 

5. Old fashioned practices increase 
costs and cut down production volume 
as compared to costs and output of com- 
petitors who have adopted the most 
recent methods. 

6. When the prices of raw materials 
fall, an overstocked condition creates a 
considerable loss. 

7. Selling prices are likely to be based 
on the prices made by competitors rather 
than upon actual costs of production if 
no adequate cost accounting system is 
maintained. 

8. The eareless granting of credit is 
likely to cause serious losses. 

9. Obsolete or inefficient 
increases costs. 


LOAN TECHNIQUE 


87% Of Deposits Loaned 
Through A Farm Program 
On page 475, August, 1939 issue 


THE PROGRAM IN SEVEN 
SENTENCES 

1. Most farm loans are secured by 
livestock and farm machinery with 
crops as secondary security. 

2. A field representative of the bank 
makes a physical check of all security 
before the loans are closed. 

3. Frequent visits are made to the 
borrower’s farm during the vear both to 
keep a line on collateral and to help the 
farmer dispose of his livestock to the 
best advantage. 

4. The bank’s representative helps the 
feeders select the feeder cattle on which 
the bank is to make an advance. 

5. The bank encourages the use of 
field crops on the farm as far as possible. 

6. As a result of this program, cattle 
on feed have increased from 100 head in 
1924 to 7,500 head in 1938. 

7. Dairy and hog loans are repaid in 
monthly installments. 


machinery 


Bank Earns 23% On Capital 

On page 460, August, 1939 issue. 

SEVEN STEPS TO INCREASED 
EARNINGS 

1. A policy was established 
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under 





which more energetic efforts were to be 
made to inerease local loans. 

2. Risks were selected carefully and 
no losses have resulted. 

3. Residents were encouraged to ask 
for loans by frank and sympathetic ad- 
vertising in which various needs for bor- 
rowing were suggested. 

4. The local creamery suggested to 
their patrons that they borrow money 
from the bank to buy more cows. (The 
bank provided the printed matter for the 
creamery to distribute.) 

5. Automobile loans were secured by 
advertising to prospective buyers. 

6. F.H.A. loans were secured by sug- 
gesting home improvements. 

7. The liability ledger was system- 
atically studied to get ideas as to who 
might be in the market for bank money. 
To those selected, a printed card was 
mailed. 


Assistance To Bankers In 
Promoting Better Livestock 


On page 738, December, 1939 issue. 
HOW THE SERVICE IS USED 


1. Farmer customer tells his banker 
that he would like to improve his live- 
stock. 

2. The banker writes to the Co-oper- 
ative Livestock Exchange, Union Stock- 
vards, Chicago and explains what live- 
stock is needed. 

3. The Co-operative Livestock Ex- 
change suggests a source and explains 
what the cost is likely to be. 

4. The banker refers the information 
to his customer. 

5. If the customer decides to buy, he 
writes his instructions to the Exchange 
or has the banker do it. Time is saved 
and inspected animals are secured. 


Simple Loan Supervision 
Avoids Mistakes 


On page 709, December, 1939 issue. 


WHY THIS LOAN SUPERVISION 
IS SO SUCCESSFUL 


1. Because all basie records are pre- 
pared as carbons of normal routine, the 
system is economical. 

2. Because the supervisor is  con- 
stantly in touch with all loans and 
changes in them, it is efficient. 

3. Because arbitrary restrictions are 
eliminated, loan officers become aggres- 
sive yet retain their ability to be cau- 
tious. 

4. Because the supervisor is kept con- 
stantly informed on every borrower, 
special voluminous reports are not 
needed when a borrower asks for an 
unusually large loan. 


OPERATION 


Lower Costs For Handling 
Payroll Checks 


On page 394, July, 1939 issue. 
AN OUTLINE OF THE PROCESS 


1, Special checks are used which are 
difficult to forge, are non-negotiable 
except by the payee at a local store, and 
which are cashed only upon identifica- 
tion of the payee who earries an iden- 
tification ecard bearing his signature. 

2. The merchants are informed as to 
the form of the check. 

3. The check states that the merchant 
cashing the check is insured against loss. 
4. The employee is protected against 





loss by insurance; a lost check is imme. 
diately replaced. 

5. It costs the bank much less to eash 
the checks which come in with the mer- 
chants’ deposits. 

6. It avoids payday congestion in the 
bank lobby. 


Quicker Signature Verification 
On page 391, July, 1939 issue. 


THE EQUIPMENT USED 


1. Each signature ecard is placed in a 
visible pocket in a removable tray which 
fits into a visible file cabinet 12 feet 
long and 2 feet wide. 

2. When a eard is taken out, a red 
circle warns the user of the fact. When 
a eard is removed a removal card is 
made out which tells where the signa- 
ture card may be found. 

3. When resolutions or other special 
instructions are received regarding sig- 
nature authority of an unusual nature, 
a special instruction ecard is inserted on 
the back side of the pocket opposite so 
that it will be seen when the signature 
ecard is read. In addition to this, a red 
signal is inserted in the visible margin 
along the side of the account’s name, 
warning the examiner that there are 
important instructions. 

4. In the ease of bulky signature book- 
lets, or letter-size signature books, 
which come in from a limited number 
of bank accounts and a few commercial 
accounts, these are placed in letter- 
sized cabinets and a substitute signature 
eard is filed in the visible file under the 
account name indicating that the signa- 
tures are located in the vertical file. 


An Efficient Interior Proof Department 
On page 480, August, 1939 issue. 
FIVE BENEFITS OF THIS SYSTEM 

1. It saves time at the close of the 
day. 

2. It saves duplicate 
adding of items. 

3. It increases accuracy of the work 
by providing a constant check on items. 

4. It can be taken care of by one 
person, yet will permit more to help at 
busy times without friction. 

5. It is extremely flexible and can 
be changed in any detail without affect- 
ing the rest of the plan. 


handling and 


Personal Remittance Check Sound, 
Profitable, Supplementary Service 
On page 462, August, 1939 issue. 


WORK ELIMINATED BY THE 
REMITTANCE CHECK SERVICE 


1. No officer’s time required to open 
accounts or explain service charges. 
. No identification required. 
. No references asked for. 
. No investigation of customer. 
. No signature cards needed. 
. No passbooks to issue. 
. No bookkeeping machines _in- 
volved. 
8. No ledger or statement sheets. 
9. No stencil to make. 
10. No mailing or rendering of state- 
ments. 
11. No average balance records. 
12. No analysis work. 
13. No checks returned, ‘‘ insufficient 
funds’’—henee, no penalty charges. 
14. No overdrafts. 
15. No ‘‘uneolleeted funds’’ problem. 
16. No advices to type and mail. 
17. No forged signatures. 
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Statement Change Stops 
Month-End Rush 


On page 458, August, 1939 issue. 
FOUR STEPS IN INAUGURATING 
THE PLAN 


1. Statements are posted as of the 
2th of each month. 

2. Advantages of this dating 
pointed out to the customers. 

3. Customers were asked to state in 
writing whether they preferred to eall 
for their statements or have them 
mailed. 

4. Those who agreed to eall were 
asked to authorize the mailing of vouch- 
ers 15 days after preparation if they 
were not ealled for. 


were 


Completely Modernized Equipment 


On page 584, October, 1939 issue. 


NRW EQUIPMENT WHICH 
IMPROVED THIS BANK 


. Bookkeeping machines 
2. Filing equipment 
3. Card file tables 
. Proof machine 
5. Intereommunieation system 
3. Lighting system 
. Floor coverings 
. Directors’ room furnishings 
9. Employees’ lockers 
10. Powder room for women 
11. Desk lamps 
12. Endorsing machine 
13. Addressing machine 
14. Duplicator 
15. Perforator 
16. Mailing table 
17. Rubber flooring 
18. Tellers’ adding machines 
19. Coin changers 


Register Facilitates Draft Reconcilement 
On page 652, November, 1939 issue. 
THE ROUTINE OF MAKING 
AND RECORDING A DRAFT 


1. The customer makes a requisition. 

2. The exchange teller hands the req 
uisition to a machine operator. 

3. As the teller counts the money, the 
operator writes the draft, making a 
earbon record on the register. 

4. The draft is handed to the teller 
who dates and signs it. 

5. The machine operator types the 
name of the purchaser and enters the 
amount in a column headed with the 
name of the bank on which the draft is 
drawn. 

6. The amount of exchange collected 
is entered in another column, 


PERSONNEL 


Bank Forum Helps Employees 

On page 412, July, 1939 issue. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF CONDUCTING 
EMPLOYEE FORUMS 


1. A speaker who is a specialist in 
some phase of banking is secured to 
address a forum meeting of all bank 
employees. 

2. Several employees are asked to be 
prepared to ask questions promptly after 
the speech has been made. 

3. A forum committee plans each 
meeting carefully to make sure that 
everyone will be pleased with the re- 
sults. 

4. The officers of all banks were 
asked for their opinion of the plan and 
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1 Mr. Jones gets a loan. He’s promised to pay 
but you need a ledger record to assure payment. 
Kolectrol supplies ledger, automatic due date 
tickler, automatic arrears file and automatic collec- 
tion follow-up. ..all in a single record ! 


A 


3 Mr. Jones needs reminders of his promise to pay 


promptly when delinquent. The average is 4 and 4 
collection notices per installment account. Col- 
velopes are the least expensive; most effective 
delinquent notices, combining printed notice, 
outgoing envelope, and pre-addressed re- 
turn envelope ...allin a single unit. 

Save 50% in postage . . . Elimi- 

nate 95% of detail! 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 
Dept. BM 140, Buffalo, New York. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me at once, without cost or 
obligation, Management Controller #590 
fully describing the operation of the Cleve- 
a Trust Company's Kolectrol System of 
Personal Loan accounting. 


Name 
Bank 


City & State 





2 mr. Jones promised to pay on time. Instal- 
velopes make it easy for him to pay you first. 
Instalvelopes combine customers’ pay- 
ment record, bank posting coupons, pre- 
addressed return envelopes, plus 
advertising ... all in a single 
coupon book. 


SEE HOW THE AMAZING 
NEW KOLECTROL SYSTEM 
DEVELOPED BY REMINGTON 
RAND HAS SOLVED ALL 3 
PHASES OF CONSUMER 
CREDIT ACCOUNTING FOR 
LARGE AND SMALL BANKS 
IN ALL SECTIONS OF THE, 
NATION—PROFITABLY! 


Consumer credit is one of the most im- 
portant sources of increased bank earn- 
ings today, providing 1) that average care 
is given the granting of loans, 2) that 
record keeping systems are efficient, and 
3) that collection effort is regimented tc 
reduce delinquencies and bad debt losses. 


TRIPLE SAVINGS 


The Kolectrol system, as used today by 
prominent banks everywhere, warrants 
profitable returns for all banks contem- 
plating, or now operating, consumer 
credit departments. 


The triple savings of the Kolectrol system 
accrue from the Kolectrol visible ledger, 
Instalvelopes, and Colvelopes. 


Write today for the true story of how the Cleve- 
land Trust Company installed Kolectrol at the 
inception of their personal loan department. It 
: grew from 1500 accounts to 15,000 accounts in 
| six months. Kolectrol is so flexible that expansion 
| is natural...without upsetting routine or the ar- 
' rangement of existing accounts. Send the coupon 
; at the left today. You'll be fascinated by the sim- 
' plicity and profit possibilities of new Kolectrol. 


Remington Rand Inc. 


Bank Department 


BUFFALO *« NEW YORK 





ther encouraged their own employees to 

attend. 

5. The meeting is held in the evening 

in the lobby of the banks (in rotation). 
6. Light refreshments are served after 

the forum by the bank in whose lobby 

the meeting is being held. 


Employee Discussions 
Improve Operations 
On page 477, August, 1939 issue. 


TECHNIQUE FOLLOWED IN 
DISCUSSION PROGRAM 


1. A questionnaire is prepared cover- 
ing every phase of the work of some 
department. 

2. Employees write the answers to 
the questions before the meeting is 
called. 

3. All questions on which there is a 
difference of opinion are discussed. 

4. Each opinion must be defended by 
quoting an actual experience. 

5. Debate on each subject is closed 
with a summary of points made and 
with an officer’s statement of how the 
situation should be handled. 


Six Characteristics Of A Good Teller 
On page 472, August, 1939 issue. 


DO YOUR TELLERS HAVE 
ALL THESE TRAITS? 


1. Tactfulness in directing customers 
to other windows or to officers and in 
correcting customers’ errors on deposit 
slips. 

2. Graciousness in serving customers 
at the window. 

3. Understanding of the work of all 
departments as well as the policies of 
the bank so that questions may be 
truthfully answered. 

4. Calmness in the handling of irri- 
tated customers. 

5. Happy disposition throughout the 
day. 

6. Ability to work in harmony with 
other employees. 


Bank Paper Stimulates Staff Morale 
On page 540, September, 1939 issue. 


TECHNIQUE FOR PUBLISHING 
A HOUSE ORGAN 


1. Appoint an editor-in-chief and a 
managing editor to plan each issue and 
arrange the contributions for publica- 
iton. 

2. Appoint a reporter in each depart- 
ment to watch for news items. 

3. Put a suggestion box in a conspicu- 
ous place in one of the departments for 
contributions from other employees. 

4. Set a deadline for all news and 
articles to be handed in. 

5. Select contributions, edit the news, 
and lay out the paper. 

6. Have paper typed and run off on 
the duplicator. 

7. Put copies on a table under the 
time clock, where employees can get 
them easily. 


Be A Playwright—In One Easy Lesson 


On page 728, December, 1939 issue. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF PUTTING ON 
DRAMATIC SKITS IN A BANK 


1. Decide what subject you want. to 
treat in your educational program. 

2. Talk with a few employees to learn 
how the operation is handled in your 
bank in real life, and how it ought to be 
handled. 
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3. Under the leadership of a bank 
employee or officer who is interested in 
plays, or an outsider with some experi- 
ence in play directing, go through the 
action you would like to show in your 
skit, without writing down anything. 
Ask a few employees to sit on the side- 
lines to watch and make suggestions. 

4. After this informal rehearsal, ap- 
point two or three people from the 
group to write the whole thing just as 
you rehearsed it. Afterward, fill in extra 
lines and extra situations. 

5. Now re-write the notes, and you 
have the play. It’s a good plan to have 
two seenes—the wrong way, and the 
right way to do one thing. In this way, 
you ean fix the contrast sharply in mind. 

6. Appoint characters and have a com- 
plete reading of the skit. 

7. Arrange to have the parts practiced 
by individual players, either read from 
the manuscript, or memorized, if the 
parts are short. 

8. Use the skit in bank meetings. 


Internal Bank Management Controls 
V. Control Of Personnel And Salaries 


On page 719, December, 1939 issue. 
SIX TESTED PERSONNEL POLICIES 


1. One person will be responsible for 
selecting all employees. 

2. Every employee will be trained for 
his work by someone of experience and 
ability to whom the training job is 
assigned. 

3. The employees will be educated to 
the fact that the salary scale is main- 
tained on a fair basis so that no em- 
ployee will have a right to feel that he 
is being discriminated against. 

4. A periodic study of employees will 
be made to determine the advisability of 
shifting certain workers to other jobs 
where they can be more useful to the 
bank. 

5. The salary budget will be controlled 
by an officer or department and based on 
a study of employees and methods. 

6. Quality of work will be controlled 
by the use of a rating sheet on which 
records will be made for each person 
drawing a salary. 


TESTS TO BE APPLIED IN 
RATING AN EMPLOYEE 


1. Does he grasp work requirements 
quickly or slowly? 

2. Is he speedy or slow; steady or 
erratic? 

3. Can his work be accepted as accu- 
rate without recheck? 

4. Is he systematic and orderly or 
careless and slovenly? 

5. Is he aggressive or a plodder? 

6. Is his manner toward customers 
and fellow workers smooth and helpful 
or critical and trouble making? 

7. Can he size up people and situations 
quickly and accurately and then act 
promptly and effectively? 


We Employ Only Those Who 
Choose Banking As A Career 
On page 716, December, 1939, issue. 
EIGHT PERSONNEL POLICIES 
WHICH INCREASE EMPLOYEE 
USEFULNESS 


1. Those who are merely looking for 
a job and not interested in a career will 
not be employed. 

2. Those who want to enter banking 
just because they think bank work is 
easy will not be employed. 

3. Those who have an unsatisfactory 


home life will not be employed. 

4. Those who took an active part in 
school activities and got along well with 
fellow students will be given preference, 

5. Only those will be employed who 
ean be expected to stay with the bank 
permanently. 

6. One who is better suited for other 
work than that to which he has been 
assigned will be transferred as soon as 
possible to the post where he can serve 
the best. 

7. Salary increases are not to be based 
on progress from one job to another but 
upon progress in efficiency. 

8. Employees’ suggestions for change 
are discussed in open meetings with 
everyone being encouraged to talk freely, 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Human Nature In Bank Transactions 
On page 481, August, 1939 issue. 


PRACTICAL RESULTS FROM 
HUMAN UNDERSTANDING 


1. An account of $29,500 was secured 
from an unexpected source. 

2. Two customers were 
avoiding arguments. 

3. A borrower was helped by advice 
about his health. 

4. An appeal to pride rented safe de- 
posit boxes. 


saved by 


We Revive Distressed Businesses 


On page 645, November, 1939 issue. 


FIVE STEPS IN REVIVING A 
DECLINING BUSINESS 


1. The troubles of the concern are 
verified. 

2. The 
praised. 

3. The prospects of sales at a profit 
are determined. 

4. If suecess seems sure, the bank 
offers financial aid with assigned ac- 
counts as security. 

5. The profits are applied to the bank 
loan and to old debts. 


management ability is ap- 


Face To Face Contacts 
On page 658, November, 1939 issue. 


THE TECHNIQUE FOR MAKING 
CALLS ON CUSTOMERS 


1. Make a directory of customers by 
streets so that those near together may 
be visited on the same day. 

2. Keep a record of facts about each 
customer’s business and about the calls 
made upon him. 

3. Visit the customer in his place of 
business and ask him frankly if there is 
anything about the bank’s service which 
doesn’t please him perfectly. 

4, Explain any feature of banking on 
which the customer appears to have 
either a hazy or a mistaken idea. 

5. Show how improvements may be 
made in the customer’s routine of using 
bank services. 

6. Secure information which affects 
standing and record that in the bank’s 
eredit files. 

7. Explain banking services which the 
customer is not now using. 


Bank Customers Like To Get Letters 
On page 664, November, 1939 issue. 


OCCASIONS ON WHICH LETTERS 
ARE WRITTEN 


1. Hospital confinement 
2. Birthday celebration 
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. Marriage anniversary 

. Birth of a baby 

. Marriage 

. The beginning of a business career 
. Holidays 

. Personal accomplishment 


Better Service For Women Customers 
On page 736, December, 1939 issue. 


WHAT IS DONE FOR 
WOMEN CUSTOMERS 


1. Assistance is given in the deposit- 
ing of funds, the writing of checks, the 
tracing of lost checks, the correction of 
errors in deposits, and the like. 

2. Aid is given in planning household 
and personal expenses. 

3. Budget books are provided and ex- 
plained. 

4, Space is provided for resting or 
meeting friends. 

5. Suggestions are made for paying 
debts. 

6. Help is given in planning savings. 

7. Instructions are provided on the 
borrowing of money and for budgeting 
the payments on personal loans. 

8. Sources of information on _ secu- 
rities and other investments are sug- 
gested. 

9. Personal sympathy is extended re- 
garding health matters. 


PURCHASING 


The Best Impressions With Carbon Paper 
On page 593, October, 1939 issue. 


CARBON PAPER TROUBLES, 
AND WHAT TO DO ABOUT THEM 


The Trouble 


1. The carbon paper curls. 

2. The carbon does not last long 
enough. 

3. There are heavy deposits of carbon 
on the copy (erosion). 

4. The carbon copies are not suffi- 
ciently legible. 

5. The carbon paper offsets. 

6. The impressions are flaky or 
splotchy. 

7. The carbon paper tears easily. 

8. There are roller marks on the car- 
bon copy. 


The Cause 


1. Sudden changes in atmospheric 
conditions. 

2. The finish is not the best for the 
job. 

3. The finish of the carbon is too soft 
for the work being done. 

4, The operator has a light touch, the 
platten is too soft, or the copy sheet is 
too heavy, or the copy sheet has a cockle 
finish. 

5. The operator has too heavy a touch, 
rough or absorbent finish copy sheets 
are used, the carbon has too soft a finish, 
the carbon is too heavy. 

6. The coating of the carbon paper is 
defective. 

7. The paper fingers on the typewriter 
are broken; the sheets are caught on the 
alignment rule; the carbon sheet is too 
wide for the machine; the hyphen or 
underscore dash has been used so much 
that it euts the carbon. 

8. The set of carbon copies is too 
thick; or there is too much pressure 
between the platen and the feed rolls. 


The Remedy 


1. Expose curled sheets until they be- 
come adjusted to the conditions. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established 1817 
eA presentation, in easily understandable form, 


of the Bank’s 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 
31st October, 1939 


LIABILITIES 
LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC 
Deposits . ‘ . ‘ “ . . $ 914,909,050.45 
Payable on demand and a eatin 
Notes of the Bank in Cicculation 3 ‘ ‘ ‘ 21,767,292.00 
Payable on demand. 
Bills Payable . . P . . . a 172,632.57 
Time drafts ifsued and entetonding. . 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit Outstanding . ‘ 7,914,256.36 
Financial veapensibimetics undertaken on behalf of customers (see 
off-setting amount in “'Resources’’). 
Other Liabilities to the Public ‘ ‘ ° 3,739,690.56 
Items which do not come under the foregoing headings. 
Total Liabilities to the Public ‘ ; * - $ 948,502,921.94 


LIABILITIES TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
and Reserves for Dividends . ‘ F - ‘ 77,005,445.86 


This amount represents the shareholders’ interest in the Bank, 
over which liabilities to the public take precedence. 


Total Liabilities p > a - - - $1,025,508,367.80 


RESOURCES 
To meet the foregoing Liabilities the Bank has 
Cash in its Vaults and Money on Deposit with : 
Bank of Canada . ‘ A ; 94,641,456.72 
Notes of and Cheques on Other —w ‘ ‘ 29,244,762.91 
Payable in cash on presentation. 
Money on Deposit with Other Banks . 4 ‘ ‘ 77,357,497.05 
Available on demand or at short notice. 


Government and Other Bonds and Debentures . 517,171,255.95 
Not exceeding market value. The greater portion consists of gilt- odes 
securities which mature at early dates. 


Stocks ° ° ° P . P : 470,131.88 
Industrial and other steal. Not exceeding market value. 

Call Loans outside of Canada . a 19,142,173.17 
Secured by bonds, stocks and other negotiable ensuites my estes 
value than the loans and representing moneys quickly available with 
no disturbing effect on conditions in Canada. 

Call Loans in Canada ‘ 4,573,822.19 
Payable on demand and secured by bends pr tects é qneate 
value than the loans. 

Bankers’ Acceptances ‘ ‘ : . ° 2,767.95 
Prime drafts accepted by other Beale. 

TOTAL OF QUICKLY AVAILABLE RESOURCES . 742,603,867.82 

(equal to 78.29% of all Liabilities to the Public) 

Loans to Provincial and Municipal Governments 
including School Districts . A F , : 36,712,818.28 

Other Loans. é P ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 220,548,911.41 


To manufacturers, farmers, merchants and others, on conditions 
consistent with sound banking. 


Bank Premises . ‘ 13,900,000.00 
Two properties only are carted | in the 1 names of holding companion 
the stock and bonds of these companies are entirely owned by 
the Bank and appear on the books at $1.00 in each case. All other 
of the Bank’s premises, the value of which largely exceeds 
$13,900,000, appear under this beading. 
Real Estate, and Mortgages on Real Estate Sold by the 
Bank . 1,073,717.21 


Acquired in the course ‘d the Bank's Sustuees oat in geecess of 
being realized upon. 


Customers’ Liability under Acceptances and 
Letters of Credit ° 7,914,256.36 


Represents liabilities of customers on ancenalt of Setters é Credit 
issued and Drafts accepted by the Bank for their account. 


Other Assets not included in the Foregoing ‘ ‘ 2,754,796.72 


Making Total Assets of . P ‘ ‘ - $1,025,508,367.80 
to meet payment of Liabilities to the Public a 948,502,921.94 


leaving an excess of Assets over Liabilities to the publicof $ 77,005,445.86 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


NEW YORK AGENCY, 64 Wall Street: A. J. L. Haskell, G. R. Ball, L. L. Sinclair, Agents 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 27 South La Salle Street: A. Macpherson, Manager 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Bank of Montreal (San Francisco) , 333 California St.: F.G. Woods, Pres. 



















2. Use a harder finish and a heavier 
sheet. 

3. Use a harder finish carbon sheet. 

4. Use a smooth copy sheet, or a lighter 
weight carbon, or use a harder platten, 
or use a stiff backing sheet. 

5. Use harder finish carbon, or a 
smooth or glazed copy paper, or adjust 
the platen to allow for the thickness of 
the set of sheets used. 

6. Return the paper for replacement. 

7. Have the typewriter examined by 
a repair man to adjust or repair as 
needed. 

8. Have the work or the machine ad- 
justed. 


SAVINGS POLICIES 


How Can We Pay Higher 
Interest On Savings 
On page 650, November, 1939 issue. 
HOW RESTRICTED WITHDRAWALS 
WOULD BENEFIT EVERYONE 
1. The depositor would know that 
bank runs would be unlikely. 

2. The bank would be safer when sav- 
ings are invested in longer term assets. 
3. Supervisors could better encourage 
lending for safety. 
4. Stockholders 
uniform dividends. 
5. Officers and employees could expect 

more income. 


SERVICE CHARGES 


Merchants Help ‘‘Sell’’ Service Charges 
On page 670, November, 1939 issue. 


THE SIMPLE STEPS IN THE 
EDUCATIONAL PLAN 


1. Local merchants were asked to ad- 
vise the clearing house banks on the 
details of service charges. 

2. Advertisements explained the rea- 
sons for service charges. 

3. Radio skits demonstrated 
fairness. 

4. Residents were asked to get a more 
complete explanation from bank officers. 

5. Customers were sent an explanatory 
pamphlet. 

6. Tellers kept a record of all com- 
plaints made at the window, asking the 
customers to discuss them with an officer. 

7. Those customers who did not follow 
this suggestion were contacted later by 
a bank officer. 


would receive more 


their 


Enjine! Enjine! 


Published by Home Insurance Co., 
New York City. 
64 pages, board cover. 


To anyone interested in a review 
of fire fighting apparatus and meth- 
ods, this is a valuable book. It is 
based upon an authentic collection 
of all sorts of equipment and insig- 
nia belonging to early fire-fighting 
companies. 

It is profusely illustrated with 
drawings and authentic reproduc- 
tions of various types of fire pumps. 
it describes some of the interesting 
occurrences in the development of 
the volunteer fire departments. It 
may be had by addressing the 
Home Insurance Company, 59 
Maiden Lane, New York City. 
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Banking Questions Asked By High School Students 





(Continued from page 19) 
In case of a robbery, what do banks do to make up for the stolen money? 


When a bank closes, do the people always get their money back in some way? 
If a bank goes bankrupt or closes, is the money remaining there paid to depositors on q 


percentage basis? 


How does the national government help to make our banks more secure? 
If the country should become bankrupt, how would it affect the banks? 
Why don’t we have a United States Bank today? 

If a national bank is short of money, where does it go? 

How are bank employees proven to be dependable and honest? 

How can the government keep banks from failing? 


Is a bank as safe as postal savings? 


Is it true that if a bank pays a high rate of interest, it is unsafe? 
Why won't bankers let you draw your money out when they know they are going to have 


to close? 


What right did the government have to close the banks in 1933? 
Can banks borrow money from the U. S. government if they see that they cannot keep 


going without help? 
Are bank employees bonded? 


VII. BANKING AS A VOCATION 


What are the qualifications required for the various positions in banks? 

Are the clerks or employees of a bank required to take certain tests, as in civil service? 
What are the respective duties of tellers, cashiers, etc. 

What positions in banks are open to women and what wages do they yield? 

How extensive are the employment opportunities in the banking field? 

Is there opportunity fer advancement in banking positions? 

How many men do the banks usually employ? 

What are the duties of various bank employees? 





We Educate 


Tomorrow’s Customers 


(Continued from page 19) 


this technique, members of the 
Public Relations Council of the 
Colorado Bankers Association asked 
that a special booklet be prepared 
for the other bankers of the state, 
so that others might carry out the 
same plan. 


Two results have been noticeable. 
First, we had the opportunity to 
correct the many erroneous im- 
pressions so prevalent in the com- 
munity concerning the banking 
business; and second, we were able 
to break down a barrier that has 
long existed between school author- 
ities and businessmen. The result- 
ing friendship and support of to- 
morrow’s citizens cannot fail to be 
impressive. 


Calculator Cuts Proving Time In Half 


Some months ago, the Lake Shore Trust and 
Savings Bank installed an electric calculator for 
proving work in which lists were not necessary. 
Additional uses were soon discovered, and now 
the calculator is used on many different jobs. 


By A. J. VOGEL 


Lake Shore Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Illinois 


OR the last several years when 
F ve have found it necessary, as 
other banks have, to reduce 
costs just as much as possible, we 
have made constant studies of 
equipment and methods in order to 
reduce operations. 
One of the machines we have in- 


stalled is the electric calculator 
which is used quite largely for 
proving and analysis work. An idea 
of the many uses we have for it 
will show how valuable a machine 
it is, but this is not necessarily an 
exhaustive list. There are un- 
doubtedly many other uses which 
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panks will discover for it. 

Any adding, subtracting, or mul- 
tiplying, in which no printed list is 
necessary, can be computed on the 
calculator. The keys operate faster; 
there are no intermediate motions 
for striking the spacing bar; and 
the whole job is done much more 
quickly. 

The first thing in the morning, 
the calculator is used for proving 
the list of checks received from the 
Chicago Clearing House. We have 
found that when this list is proved 
on an adding machine, an average 
of 30 items a minute can be listed, 
but when proved on the calculator, 
our operators list from 50 to 60 a 
minute. 

During the day, all deposits and 
checks cashed by tellers are proved 
on the calculator, except checks 
drawn on our own bank. 

After all deposits are proved, the 
same machine is then used for 
analysis work. 

The computation of costs in con- 
nection with the analysis depart- 
ment is done on the calculator. 

Our bank has a number of ac- 
counts receivable loans. Various 
lists of receivables are furnished for 
collateral purposes, and these lists 
are proved on the electric calcu- 
lator. 

We also have a nurnber of ware- 
house receipt loans. Here again, we 
have many lists to run, and the 
machine which runs them the fast- 
est is the calculator. 

There are a number of other jobs 
which require a proof without a 
list, and these jobs are also done on 
this versatile machine. 

After our machine operators have 
had experience with the calculator, 
they go to it rather than to an add- 
ing machine, whenever there is any 
calculating to be done in which no 
printed list is required. A machine 
which the employees prefer is cer- 
tainly one which will be most effi- 
cient. Of course, we have to have 
our adding machines, our bookkeep- 
ing machines, and others for specific 
work. But, for general work, such 
as adding, subtracting, and multi- 
plying, the calculator is most used. 


One Director Writes 
To Another 


Mr. W. H. Pugh, President 
Pugh Coal Company 
Racine, Wisconsin 

In the October issue of “Bankers 
Monthly”, the writer read with a 
great deal of interest your well 
written “I Take My Director’s Job 
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A Background to Meet 
Today’s Problems 


The accumulated experience of The First 
National Bank of Chicago covers seventy- 
During that time the bank has 
seen the nation pass through many business 


six years. 


cycles, each with its succession of compli- 


cated economic factors. Each of these phases 
in turn has created its own special problems. 


To meet specifically the requirements of 
business, the Divisional Organization of The 
First National Bank was developed in 1905. 
This distinctive feature brings bankers into 
immediate contact with officers who are 
specialists in the requirements of correspon- 
dents. The long and valuable experience of 
the bank thus becomes immediately appli- 


cable to the problems of today. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Seriously.” I, too, am a bank direc- 
tor and I suppose that, besides the 
contents of your very worthwhile 
article, the fact that you are a coal 
man, as I am, further attracted my 
attention. 

In any event, I feel that your sug- 
gestions are so worthwhile that I 
am going to bring the contents of 
your article up at our meeting this 
month so that any of our directors 
who have not read it may have the 
opportunity to do so. If every bank 
had directors who did even a por- 
tion of the many helpful -things 
mentioned in your article, I have a 
definite feeling that we would not 





have had so many bank failures as 
we did a few years ago. 

Also, with the cheap money mar- 
ket which we are now in, it is cer- 
tainly everyone’s earnest respon- 
sibility to secure all the good loans 
for our banks which are available. 
I was impressed with the fact that 
you bring your own ideas into im- 
mediate practice by suggesting your 
bank facilities to your own em- 
ployees. As you bring out, this is an 
advantage to each. 

J. H. Bontjes, Pres., 
The B & B Coal Company, 
Peoria, Ill. 
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Customer Addresses Verified Monthly 


This simple technique saves time andfpostage 
and insures accuracy in all departments. 


and a single printed form 
have made the changing of 
customer addresses a simple mat- 
ter for The Topeka State Bank. 
The system, which takes but a 
fraction of the time previously 
needed, has the advantage of: 
1. eliminating errors 
2. uniform appearance of ledgers 
3. warning signals on change of 
routine handling 
4. placing of responsibility 
5. all accounts of customer cor- 
rectly changed 
6. cutting time and effort of book- 
keepers 
7. changes immediately noted 
8. making it possible to check 
back on former address 
The labels are run through the 
addressograph for the new address 
and are then distributed to the vari- 


Sit gummed ledger labels 


CHANGE ADDRESS CARD 
The Topeka State Bank 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


DATE Dor. 6, Ks 


If the address on the enclosed form is not correct, please return this card at 
. It is important that we have your correct address at 


once with new address. 
alltimes. No postage is necessary on this card. 


OF) Pe 
CITY Pefetea , Kaw * 


Form 8-105—25M—5-39 


RECORD CHANGE CARD 


The Topeka State Bank 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Form 8-103—2M—6-39 DATE 
TO | DEPARTMENT INITIALS || 





| 1 
ADDRESSOGRAPH | 
| 


| CHECKING | 
|| ADDRESS 
i] 

| LOAN y_City 


| CREDIT 


| NEW BUSINESS 
SAFE DEPOSIT 

| SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT 
CLUB SAVINGS 


| NAME JOHN J. JONES 


By G. W. SNYDER, JR. 


Vice President, Topeka State Bank, 
Topeka, Kansas 


ous departments where they are 
easily stuck over the old address 
on the ledger pages. 

The second record card routes the 
labels to the correct departments. 

Previously, change of address 
necessitated removal of ledger 
sheets to a wide carriage type- 
writer where the new information 
would be recorded. This was com- 
plicated by the small space allotted 
to name and address. Moreover, 
more than one change not only was 
unsightly but was confusing as 
well—and led to errors when the 
statements were mailed. The new 
address had to be typed at least 
three places in the checking de- 


As many duplicate labels 
are typed as there are 
checks on the Record Change 
Card. Each department ini- 
tials receipt of a label on 
this card, which is returned 
to the Credit Department. 


JOHN J. JONES 
567 Eighth Avenue 
Topeka, Kansas 


- PREVIOUS RECORD 


NAME JOHN J. JONES 


123 Fourth Street 
Topeka, Kansas 


NEW RECORD 


| ADDRESS §67 Eighth Avenue 





| city _ Topeka, Kansas 


OTHER INFORMATION __ 











ROUTE THIS CARD TO DEPARTMENTS CHECKED, AND RETURN TO CREDIT DEPARTMENT AT ONCE. 


partment alone, namely: both sides 
of the ledger sheet and on the 
statement sheet. 

When depositors carried accounts 
in several departments, often the 
change of address was not uni- 
formly corrected in all ledgers. 


With the new system, labels are 
cut from standard sheets of gummed 
paper to fit the exact size of the 
name space on the ledger pages. 
These labels are 114 by 4 inches in 
size and the corners are rounded to 
eliminate the possibility of their 
being torn off. The gummed paper 
is transparent enough that if the 
card is held up to the light the 
former address can be discerned, 
making it easy to check back if 
necessary. 

As the bank uses a system of 
various colored paper to designate 
the different ledgers, the labels are 
ordered in corresponding colors. 
White is used for checking accounts; 
blue for savings; pink for real 
estate loan ledger; buff for certifi- 
cate of deposit ledgers; and red for 
a warning signal that the account 
is to have special handling. 

For example; in case the state- 
ment is not to be mailed, a red 
label showing the name and address 
would be pasted over the label of 
the regular name form. 

The record change form is an 
8 by 5 inch card with spaces for 
information concerning both the 
previous record and the new one, 
including name, address, and city. 

On the left-hand side of the card, 
are listed the various departments 
with space for initials of bookkeep- 
ers who make changes on the 
ledgers. 

As the new address is received at 
the credit department, the central 
file is checked to see which accounts 
are carried by the bank, such as 
checking credit, loan, new business, 
safe deposit, savings, certificate of 
deposit and club savings. 

A penciled check mark is placed 
beside the name of each depart- 
ment which will need the new 
address for its records. 

The card is sent directly to the 
addressograph department where 
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The Routine Of 
Correcting Addresses 


1. Each customer’s statement 
is accompanied each month by 
a small business-reply card 
asking for a change of address 
if necessary. 


2. When an address change 
is received, the credit depart- 
ment checks on a record-change 
card the departments in which 
the customer has accounts and 
enters both old and new ad- 
dresses in spaces on the card. 


3. This change order is then 
sent to the addressograph de- 
partment where the operator 
changes the address plate. 


4. Enough gummed labels are 
then printed from the new plate 
to serve all accounts. 


5. These labels are then sent 
consecutively to the depart- 
ments checked. 

6. In each department, the 
new label is pasted over the old 
one on the records and the card 
initialed and sent on to the next 
department. 

7. After all labels have been 
affixed, the record change card 
is returned to the credit de- 
partment where it is filed. 


the operator notes the number of 
ledgers affected and the depart- 
ments to which they will be sent. 
For example, if it goes to the check- 
ing, certificate of deposit, and sav- 
ings departments, he will run off 
three white labels, two buff, and 
two blue ones for the respective 
departments. 

These labels are clipped to the 
record change card and sent to the 
first department listed. The book- 
keeper removes the labels he needs, 
places them over the old address 
in the ledgers, checks his initials on 
the card and sends it to the next 
department where the procedure is 
repeated. When all changes have 
been made, the card is returned to 
the credit department for filing. 

It is essential to keep addresses 
accurate at The Topeka State Bank 
because the practice is to mail all 
statements each month. In order 
for the customer to correct his 
address easily, a small business 
reply card with change of address 
form is included with each state- 
ment. If four or five corrected ad- 
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Continental 


Illinois 
National Bank 


and Trust Company 


of Chicago 


Cooperative banking service for correspondents 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


dresses out of 1,600 or 1,700 are 
returned each month, the bank feels 
that the slight expenditure has 
been worthwhile. 


How To Interpret 
Savings Trends 
(Continued from page 7) 

and still treat the steady depositor 
fairly. 

It is not a foregone conclusion 
that such a differential will hold 
deposits in banks which are losing 


funds unwillingly. But it represents 
one of the best alternatives banks 
can offer to many competing forms 
of investment. 


A Bonus For Consistent Savers 


So much for old depositors. How 
about younger ones? Banks are 
offering little inducement to the in- 
dividual to accumulate a savings 
fund today. They pay the same rate 
on the “pocketbook” account as 
they pay on the savings account. 

As a means of eliminating this 
unfair discrimination against the 
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account with an ascending balance, 
why can’t banks say to the public: 
“If you establish an objective of 
$1,000 or $5,000, or what not, and 
make deposits at intervals to reach 
your goal, we will pay you the 
current rate of interest; but each 
year the bank will reserve an extra 
dividend for your account, if earn- 
ings of the bank permit, to be 
credited and paid only on comple- 
tion of your objective. When you 
have accumulated the amount you 
have in mind, the same method of 
crediting interest will continue as 
long as the money remains with us. 
If you wish to draw it in a lump 
sum it will be so paid. If you wish 
it paid out serially as it was built 
up, say for the education of a child, 
it will be disbursed in this manner.” 

Such an account would meet the 
needs of the type of person who is 
buying savings bonds and it would 
seem that banks have an obligation 
to help meet the requirements of 
this class of depositor. The account 
would be as liquid as any other 
savings account; but in case funds 
are drawn out before the objective 
has been reached, only the current 
interest credited would be paid and 
the reserved dividends would revert 
to the bank or perhaps to other 
savers in that group. 

An interest policy of this sort 
dovetails with a personal loan de- 
partment for it will often be more 
profitable for a depositor to leave 
his balance undisturbed and make 
a personal loan to meet his imme- 
diate needs. Well instructed tellers 
and others dealing with the public 
could build up good-will by ac- 
quainting the public with those 
facts. 


Lovution Of Bank 


The second item in the solution 
above referred to relates to the 
physical properties of the quarters 
occupied by the bank. 

All too often, a bank will remain 
in its traditional location long after 
it is prudent to do so, because of the 
relatively large investment in its 
building. This is especially true 
when the building is of a special- 
ized type which does not lend itself 
to conversion to other uses. The 
lesson taught by study and obser- 
vation is that banking offices should 
be of a type readily convertible to 
other uses at not too great an ex- 
pense so that if the site loses its 
bank appeal the institution can 
move to another location and con- 
vert its original quarters either to 
another use or maintain a portion 
of it as a branch and lease or sell 
the remainder. 
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If the old stand is a monument it 
will be as unsatisfactory for an- 
other bank as for its original 
owner; if it is offered for sale it 
may bring less than land value be- 








banks, will facilitate greater mobil- 
ity of banks and enable them better 
to follow the trend of population 
and business. With intracity popu- 
lation movements and mercurial 


























cause it will be of little or no use neighborhood changes this is be-| of tl 

to any other type of business insti- coming an important factor for| fami 

tution. Had it been more of a build- banks to consider. It seems like 2} use| 

ing and less of a monument, a_ simple matter; but its consequence | one 

branch might share the quarters as far as the age distribution, struc- | est : 

with some other type of establish- ture and activity of time deposits | havé 

ment. are concerned, are much more pro-| Of 

Simpler banking quarters similar found than casual observation is | deal 

to those used by Canadian branch likely to reveal. offe! 
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Statement Inserts Develop ame 

° starts with this statement: “It is | mar 

Good Will estimated that holders of more than | sect 

$100,000,000 of United States gov- } trus 

By LUCIUS S. FLINT ernment securities have failed to } diar 

collect their principal or interest | con 

on these issues which have either | goe: 

FFICIALS of the First Na- matured or been called for pay- } van 
O tional Bank of Colorado ment.” The copy goes on to point 

Springs, Colorado, have de- out that the same condition exists 0 

veloped some really productive v 


inserts for statement mailings. The 
result was a series of unusual 
stuffers, printed on check-size slips 
of paper, and carrying one- or two- 
word catch headlines. 
reports many favorable comments 
indicative of worthwhile results. 

One representative insert carry- 
ing the headline 




















May we explain this service to you. 



























renewed hope. 




























in thousands of other issues which 
have not been presented for pay- 
ment, with resulting interest losses 
amounting to millions of dollars, 





























































E 
but that such losses do not occur 
The bank when securities are handled by the c 
bank’s “Custodian Service Dept.” 
Another’ representative insert 1 
carrying the headline “History”, 45 
“Unclaimed”, gave a bit of free advertising to a i 
we 
ger 
UNCLAIMED | ( 
It is estimated that holders of more than One Hundred Million Dollars of United States ule 
Government Securities have failed to collect their principal or interest on these issues which pli 
have either matured or have been called for payment. wa 
This same condition exists with thousands of other issues which have not been presented ’ 
for payment. The annual interest loss to holders of these issues amounts to millions of dollars. é, 
Such losses do not occur when your securities are handled by our Custodian Service Depart- pr 
ment. Principal and interest are collected promptly when due and you are relieved of all routine 
duties in connection with your securities—there are no costly delays. ter 
fre 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF COLORADO SPRINGS ev 
; GL 2 1: 
HISTORY aft 
As we thoughtfully look forward to the future and contemplate what it holds in ch 
particular for this community, we too often lose sight of the past. The historical background ou 
of this community should be familiar to more of us. It is an inspiration by which we 
might better prepare ourselves for the future. ag 
Pause a moment, and give thought to what has been accomplished toward the building we 
of this city through persistent co-operative effort, and then look forward to tomorrow with ne 
Each Thursday night the Junior Chamber of Commerce is broadcasting historical incidents de 
which occurred in the early settlement of this locality. These broadcasts are both interesting 
and constructive, and copies may be obtained from the Junior Chamber of Commerce ag 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF COLORADO SPRINGS be 
atiececlorecertreh ac 
sh 
CONTROL of 
Many customers do not realize that all securities deposited in our Trust Department th 
under our Custodian Service, remain in the absolute control of the depositor. be 
We collect interest and dividends, check called securities and present them for payment 
promptly, maintain a general supervision over the investments, but no changes in invest- tr 
ments are made without specific instructions from the depositor. 
May we have the opportunity of discussing this service more fully with you al 
be 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF COLORADO SPRINGS | 
MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION ty 
Ww 
BANKERS MONTHLY | 
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series of Chamber of Commerce 
proadcasts covering historical inci- 
dents in the early settlement of 
Colorado Springs. The insert points 
out that, “the historical background 
of the community should be more 
familiar to more of us.”’ Occasional 
use of such general inserts as this 
me tend to establish reader inter- 
est among the depositors and also 
have a definite goodwill value. 

Of course, most of the inserts 
deal with the specialty services 
offered by the bank, particularly 
those with which the average de- 
positor is least familiar. For ex- 
ample, there was the one headed 
“Control”, which pointed out that 
many customers fail to realize that 
securities deposited in the bank’s 
trust department under the custo- 
dian service remain in the absolute 
control of the depositor. The copy 
goes on to outline briefly the ad- 
vantage of this service. 


Our Revised System 
Serves More Customers 


(Continued from page 11) 


B—These were then checked, 

and 

C—Stamped the 

color symbol. 

To sort, check, and stamp the 
45,500 ledger and s_gnature cards. 
four people were assigned for one 
week from all but their daily emer- 
gency work. 

On Saturday noon, after the reg- 
ular day’s work had been accom- 
plished, a complete transformation 
was begun by the entire staff. 

The activity of transfer and all 
preparation for Monday’s new sys- 
tem required a crew of 10 working 
from 4 P. M. to 6 P. M. on Friday 
evening, and 26 men working from 
1:45 P. M. to 6:15 P. M. Saturday 
afternoon. Actual experience in 
changing to a two-unit system at 
our 96th Street office several years 
ago had entailed an extra squad of 
workers, working Saturday after- 
noon and evening and part of Sun- 
day. The present change was man- 
aged with ease, the transformation 
being so simple that it could be 
accomplished without any hard- 
ships whatsoever. Those few hours 
of labor have already been more 
than repaid in case of operation and 
better service to the public. 

Printed announcements were dis- 
tributed to depositors in advance 
and there was little or no confusion 
because of the change. The one-in- 
two unit solves for us a problem 
which may be duplicated elsewhere. 


appropriate 
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A Public-Spirited Policy 
Benefits Our Bank 


(Continued from page 21) 


authentically compiled by state 
authorities on “Florida Tax Com- 
parisons” and “Florida Taxes and 
Exemptions.” These show that in 
no state in the Union will the com- 
bined federal and state inheritance 
and estate taxes be less than in 
Florida; that our homesteads up to 


$5,000 valuation, are exempt from 
taxation; that our state constitution 
prohibits a state income tax; and 
many other facts about taxes. On 
the back cover is the imprint of 
the bank. All these booklets are 
available in the bank lobby and 
are mailed upon request. 

Our Public Relations Department 
writes letters of condolence to 
every family suffering a bereave- 
ment, and letters of congratulation 


A NATION UNITED BY TELEPHONE 


Just twenty-five years ago, on 
January 25, 1915, the first trans- 
continental telephone call was 
made. 

President Wilson talked from the 
White House across the country, 
testifying to the nation’s pride “that 
this vital cord should have been 
stretched across America as a sam- 
ple of our energy and enterprise.” 

The inventor of the telephone, 
Alexander Graham Bell, in New 
York, repeated across the conti- 
nent to San Francisco the first 
words ever heard over a telephone 
—‘Mr. Watson, come here, I want 
you”’—to the same Thomas-A. 
Watson who had heard them in the 


garret workshop in Boston in 1876. 
That ceremony ushered in trans- 
continental service twenty-five years 
ago. Then it cost $20.70 to call San 
Francisco from New York. Now it 
costs $6.50 for a station-to-station 
call and only $4.25 after seven in 
the evening and all day Sunday. 

In 1915 it took about half an 
hour, on the average, to make a 
connection. Now most calls are 
put through without hanging up. 

These are measures of progress 
in the never-ending effort of the 
Bell System to give faster, clearer, 
more useful and courteous service 
to the people of the 
United States. ys 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM YS 





Historical Banking Oddities 


HEN BORROWING MONEY FROM BANKERS, 


IT WAS CUSTOMARY 


AT ONE TIME FOR THE ARTISANS OF ANCIENT CHINA TO DEPOSIT, AS 
SECURITY, THE TOOLS OF THEIR TRADE. THIS PRACTICE CONTINUED UNTIL 
THE BANKERS, REALIZING THAT DEPOSIT OF ACTUAL TOOLS DEPRIVED 
WORKMEN OF THEIR LIVING, AGREED TO ACCEPT, INSTEAD, SMALL MODELS 
OF THE TOOLS MADE FOR THE PURPOSE BY THE WORKMEN THEMSELVES. 


to every man, woman and child 
receiving a promotion or an honor 
of note. These items are taken from 
the daily newspapers, and between 
8,000 and 12,000 of these personal 
letters are written each year. This 
phase of our public relations work 
has been most helpful in our effort 
to make the Barnett a real factor 
in the lives of our citizens. 

It is the policy of the Barnett 
National Bank to identify itself in 
every possible way with the life of 
the community, and we never miss 
an opportunity to boost Florida. 

We have no way of measuring the 
monetary return from our public- 
spirited policy, of course, but I am 
convinced that the continued 
growth and prosperity of our insti- 
tution is due in no small way to our 
participation in all activities which 
promote the growth and prosperity 
of Jacksonville and Florida. 
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A Plan For A Public 
Relations Program 


(Continued from page 22 
you are enthusiastic about a thing, 
you cannot keep from telling others 
about it. 

The wage and hour bill may be 
making clock watchers out of the 
nation’s employees, but there is no 
wage and hour law effective after 
they leave the bank. Give them in- 
formation about the American 
Institute of Banking, The Graduate 
School of Banking at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, the Adult Forums through- 
out the country. Remind them that 
their employer will pay wages for 
what they do and a salary for what 
they KNOW. Upon what they know 
and how they use that knowledge 
rests the service for which the bank 
will be known. 

There can be no better adver- 


tising. From the bank directors ty 
the guards, the bank’s fate rests 
upon the intelligence and respon. 
sibility of its personnel. 

Training the staff intelligently 
and building up the service, making 
sure you have the best service pos. 
sible, and then following a care. 
fully planned, well executed adver. 
tising program telling the public 
about that service—that is my idea 
of public relations in a bank. 


There is no sense in advertising 
“prompt service” on mortgage 
loans, if it takes a week or two for 
them to be passed upon by a com- 
mittee that meets twice a month, 
or of stressing “interested service”, 
if a customer comes up to the of. 
ficers’ platform and two officers 
continue a lengthy conversation 
together, completely ignoring the 
waiting customer. 

There never was a time when 
people were in greater need of good 
banking service. The opportunities 
for the Public Relations Director 
are limitless. 


Internal Bank 
Management Controls 
(Continued from page 25 
derlying situation as to local loans 
is so sound that a ratio of up to 
65% of demand deposits is war- 
ranted; in another instance, this 
situation is so sub-standard that a 
ratio of not more than 35% ap- 
peared safe until a _ substantial 
amount of these assets were liqui- 
dated or placed in order. 
Similarly, with real estate loans 
for time deposit investment: Where 
these are largely current and amor- 
tizable monthly over a short period 
of time, a larger proportion can be 
safely made than where the terms 
are long, but little amortization of 
principle is required, and an over 
amount is delinquent. In the case 
illustrated, the total book capital 
of the bank is about $430,000. How- 
ever, all but $86,940 is applied 
toward fixed assets and sub-stand- 
ard assets, and this amount is in- 
vested in investment account bonds. 
The uncollected cash items (2-a) 
are non-controllable as to amount, 
hence the required position is the 
same as the actual. This amount is 
deducted from the required amount 
of liquid credits for demand de- 
posits—Regular (2-b) based on the 
ratio calculation for liquid credits. 
Since public funds are usually 
secured by their full amount in 
bonds and sometimes, by a margin 
above that, other funds must con- 
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fribute this margin and the pri- 
mary reserve requirements. In this 
case, they are “borrowed” from the 
regular demand deposits, and these 
deposits hold an equity to that ex- 
tent in the bonds of the public funds 
operation. They might also be “bor- 
rowed” from available invested 
capital. 

The illustration indicates a “loan 
slack” of $200,859 which is at pres- 
ent invested in the items that indi- 
cate overages, principally in sec- 
ondary reserve bonds, investment 
account bonds and some in excess 
cash. In anticipation that this “loan 
slack” will gradually be taken up, 
an excess amount of bonds matur- 
ing within one year is maintained 
in the secondary reserve and also 
the investment account has short 
term spaced maturities to follow. 

In the general process, there 
should be a constant flow of liqui- 
dation from one functional group 
of assets to the next more liquid 
class. Secondary reserve items 
should constantly increase the 
primary reserve and await re-in- 
vestment into such items. The 
investment account should gradu- 
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S ally approach shorter and shorter 
— maturities and thereby replenish 
ial the secondary reserve bonds. 
up to Local loans should evidence a 
wail good rate of liquidation and the 
this cash thus made available re-in- 
that j vested in such loans. The more 
 ap- rapid this turnover of asset items, 
tantial the more liquid and safe is the bank 
liqui- and the lesser are the actual and 
potential losses. The situation must 
seen be dynamic at all times and never 
Where permitted to become static; for, 
onl after all, the ultimate proof of the 
oil soundness of an asset is its collec- 
ae be tibility under the conditions created 
when it is accepted. 
terms 
ion of 
| over} Dealers Widen 
apital Sales Areas 
How- (Continued from page 15) 
ppliedf versations developed the idea that 
stand- quite a large number of farmers 
is in-— had changed their trading points as 
onds.f a result of buying cars in a certain 
(2-a)f town. 
rount, Farm machinery dealers go to 
is the} nearby farms to make sales, and 
unt IS they, too, reported many changes in 
nount# the trading point of their customers. 
1 de- It happens that the feed dealers 
mn thef in towns I studied, were men who 
‘edits.| were given splendid instructions by 
sually their manufacturer, and were pro- 
nt inf vided with many ideas and helps in 
larg} making sales. The feed manufac- 
con-— turer had instructed them to make 
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“Our Banker Doesn’t Sell Feed 
So We Don’t Sell Credit’’ 


Farmers Feed Store 





So reads a sign in the window of one of our good Purina Merchants. 


We like the sign because it bespeaks a healthy relationship with 
the banker. The feed dealer's job is to sell feed. The banker's job 
is to sell credit. The successful feed business is built on the co-opera- 
tion of both—the feed dealer selling all he can for cash, the banker 
co-operating on loans to good formers to carry their livestock feed- 
ing investments through from “calf to carcass” or from “pig to 


packer.” 


We believe the banker of any town knows more about banking 
than the feed dealer. That's why we are constantly suggesting to 
our several thousand Purina Merchants that they see their bankers, 
suggesting the names of several of their good customers who could 
use local banking facilities in feeding and marketing their livestock 


and poultry. 


Such co-operation makes better business for the feed dealer, the 
farmer, and the banker. It releases valuable working capital for 
the merchant which might be used to extend his lines. It gives the 
farmer a systematic method of meeting his bills, and costs him less 
in the end than when he tries to purchase credit from a feed dealer 
unequipped fo sell it to him. And lastly, it employs the loanable funds 


of the bank at a good profit. 


If you are in general accord with these views, why not state your 
position to your own Purina Feed Merchant. Let him know that your 
bank stands ready to co-operate on feed loans to a few of his 


better customers. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





specific calls at strategic times; and 
the result was that these men had 
brought into their town much addi- 
tional business from which other 
businessmen benefited. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the local banks had 
secured a number of new customers 
as a result of this work. Several 
fairly large feeders were influenced, 
and as a result, in addition to buy- 
ing feeds, bought many other 
things there. 

Some of their purchases were 
financed through the local bank, 
and that resulted in new accounts. 

Very often, the success of a local 
feed dealer is largely determined by 


the stimulation and the ideas he 
gets from the company manufac- 
turing the feeds he sells. The 
amount of success he achieves in 
this way is determined, of course, 
by the faithfulness with which he 
uses ideas from the manufacturer. 

I found, in the case under inves- 
tigation, that the banker had made 
it his business to find out what 
helps were offered and to discuss 
them with the local dealer. By. fre- 
quent conversations, he kept in 
touch with the results the dealer 
had in using these ideas, and, of 
course, that stimulated the dealer 
to use the ideas all the more. 
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USE the coupon below— it’s easier than a letter—to get 
Miss Manning’s specialized help on any purchasing problem. 


Accounting Machines 

— Accounting and Audit Con- 
tro 

Adding Machines 

Adding Machine Rolls and Paper 

Addressing Machines 

Addressing Machine Plates, Stencils, 
etc. 

Adhesives 

Air Conditioning Equipment 

Alarms, Bank Vault 

Architects and Builders 

Autographic Registers 

Bandit Resisting Enclosures and 
Alarm Systems 

Bandit Resisting Enclosures 

Bank Directories 

Bankers’ Note Cases 

Banking by Mail Envelopes 

Banking Textbooks 

Bookkeeping Equipment 

Bronze and Brass Signs 

Burglar Alarms 

Calculating Machines 

Calendars 

Carbonized Checks and Forms 

Carbon Paper and Inked Ribbons 

Central Files 

Chairs, Posture 

Chair Pads and Cushions 

Changeable Signs 

Check Book Covers 

Check Cancelling Perforators 

Check Certifiers 

Check Endorsers 

Check Files 

Check Protectors 

Checks 

Check Signers 

Check Sorting Trays 

Check Sorters 

Chime Clock Systems 

Christmas Savings 

Clips, Paper 

Clocks, Advertising 

Coat and Hat Racks 

Coin Bags 

Coin Boxes 

Coin Cards 

Coin Changers 

Coin Clocks 

Coin Counting Machines 

Coin Counting and Packaging Ma- 
chines 

Coin Envelopes 

Coin Sorting and Counting Machines 

Coin and Currency Trays 

Coin Wrappers 

Copyholder Lamps 

Copyholders 

Counter Cash Protectors 

Coupon Books 

Coupon Envelopes 

Currency Boxes 

Currency Envelopes 

Currency Straps 

Daters, Metal and Rubber 

Dating Machines and Stamps 

Daylight Hold-Up Protective Equip- 
ment 

Depositories 

Deposit Ticket Files 

Desk Fountain Pens 

Desk Lamps, Portable 

Desk Pads 

Dictating Machines 

Duplicators 

Duplicating Machine Supplies 

Electric Signs 

Envelope Sealers, Hand 
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Expanding Envelopes 

Filing Cabinets 

Fire Alarm Systems 

Fire Protective Files 

Forms 

Forms, Continuous 
Fountain Pens 

Furniture 

Glass Signs 

Globes 

Gummed Mending Tape 
Index Guides 

Ink 

Inks, Duplicating Machine 
Ink in Powdered Form 
Interest Calculators 

Interest Computing Machines 
Lamps, 

Lamps, Adding, Posting Machine 
Loose Leaf Binders 

Machine Bookkeeping Forms 
Maps 

Mats 

Money Orders 

Night Depositories 

Night Depository Bags 
Numbering Machines 

Paper 

Paper Fasteners 

Pass Books 

Pay Roll Envelopes 

Pencils 

Pencils, Mechanical 

Pen Points, Steel 

Personal Loan Systems 
Photographic Bank Systems 
Posting Stands 

Posting Trays 

Proof Machines 

Public Relations Advertising 
Quick Deposit Envelopes 
ae Mail Envelopes 
Rubber Stamps 

Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 
Safe Deposit Boxes 

Safety Paper 

Sand Urns 

Savings Banks, Home and Pocket 
Savings Clubs 

Sealing Wax 


Seals 

Seals, Coin Bag 

Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 

Stamp Pads 

Stapling Machines and Staples 

Statistical Service 

Storage Files 

Supplies, Bank and Office 

Table and Floor Lamps 

Tear Gas 

Telephone Silencer 

Tellers-Bookkeepers Intercommuni- 
cation Systems 

Thermometers, Giant Electrical, Ad- 
vertising 

Time and Delayed Time Locks 

Time Stamps 

Travelers Checks 

Typewriters 

Vaults 

Vault Equipment 

Vault Trucks 

Vault Ventilators 

Venetian Blinds 

Visible Records 

Wardrobe Equipment 

Watchman Reporting System 

Window and Lobby Displays 


O10 PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD =——IOEIO 


| THE BANKERS SECRETARY, 
Rand M°Nally & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 


Please have serit us buying information on 


Carbon Copy Numbering 


As you all know, there has been 
a tremendous increase, during re- 
cent years, in the use of carbon 
copy forms for office and record 
work. This is particularly true in 
bank work, where the need for 
greater efficiency in operation 
routine is being stressed con- 
stantly. Personal loan records, pur- 
chasing forms, credit reports—the 
use of carbon copies is almost 


universal, with sometimes as many 
as 10 copies being made up with 
interleaved carbon sheets. 

Out of this has arisen a need for 
a numbering machine which would 
stamp legibly not only on the orig- 
inal copy but on any number of 
carbon copies as well. 

The American Numbering Ma- 
chine Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y. has 
recently developed such a machine 
(Model 41C) after considerable 
experimentation—a machine which 
will number clearly through 10 

carbon copies. I 

6 > 4 3 2 1 am _ reproducing 
here a facsimile impression of the 
extremely legible type it uses. 

This machine has all the auto- 
matic features and the visible 
numbers of other models in the 
American line. It can be furnished 
with any number of wheels (up to 
15) and, where desired, special 
platforms, gauges, and so on, can 
be designed so that the forms can 
always be correctly numbered in 
the right position. 

Vice President Conrad of the 
company tells me that quite a num- 
ber of banks have already pur- 
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You de ash some 
of the darndest 


questions! 


But go ahead—I like it! 


OST of the several dozen letters 

I get every week are sufficiently 

“run - of - the - mine’ they, can be 
answered promptly with information 
right at my fingertips. But every so 
often, out pops an inquiry I suspect 
the writer must have stayed awake 
nights to think up. Machines or forms 
or office accessories I’ve never heard 
of—or at least never associated with 
bank work. Then follows some tall 
scurrying around this office, I can tell 
you! Files are ransacked, catalogues 
and advertising booklets paged 
through, letters are written, and the 
phone works overtime. Every possible 
lead is run to earth—and the confusion 
on my desk grows higher and higher! 
But sooner or later we usually find 


chased this model—he also suggests 
that if any bank has a special 
problem in numbering’ carbon 
copies, his office will be glad to 
co-operate in working out a solu- 
tion. 


Scotch Tape Dispenser 


You are all undoubtedly familiar, 
by now, with the product called 
Scotch Cellulose Tape, that trans- 
parent gummed product which is 
gaining more and more favor for 
all types of sealing, mending, and 
holding jobs. 


What you may not know is that 
the Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Co. (St. Paul) maker of 
this product, has recently devel- 
oped a new utility dispenser for 
greater convenience in using Scotch 
Cellulose Tape. It holds 300 inches 
of the tape, in either the % inch 
or the %4 inch rolls. It has a ser- 
rated cutting edge (which elimi- 
nates hunting up a pair of shears 
every time you want to use a strip) 


Phone Privacy 


Safeguard important telephone 

conversations with Hush-A- 

Phone... prevent phone talk 
annoyance... for upright 
and hand-set phones. 


20,000 Bankers Use It 
Write for booklet C. 


HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 
43 W. 16thSt.,N.Y.C. 
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the answer and rush it off to you (with 
a pleasant glow of complacency over 
our omniscience.) Of course, we don’t 
always succeed—which probably is a 
good thing, for each failure has a most 
chastening effect on our editorial ego. 
However, if YOUR question happens 
to be one on which we draw a blank, 


and keeps the end of the roll out 
where it’s instantly accessible. That 
last point is really important, too, 
for I know from experience that 
once the cut end smoothed back on 
the roll, you can hunt and hunt 
before you find it again—that’s how 
transparent and smooth this sub- 
stance is. 

Of course, there is still available 
the large, heavy-duty dispenser, 
which has already found an im- 
portant place for itself in many 
bank workrooms. This new dis- 
penser is intended to supplement 
the larger model. No larger than 
the palm of your hand, it is so 
reasonable in price that one can 
be placed in every teller’s cage, on 
every desk and work table in the 
bank. This means that no one will 
neglect mending torn currency, 
bonds, coupons, or other valuable 
papers—that important mail, tran- 
sit letters, and packets of other 


MARY MANNING 


please believe that we tried our very 
hardest. And will again, as often as 
you write. Sincerely, 


Thay Tame: 


The Bankers Secretary 


valuable contents can be sealed in 
an instant—that stockroom pack- 
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AUTOMATIC COIN WRAPPERS 


Wrap all coins from ic to $1.00. The diameter 
of the coin automatically exposes correct total 
and denomination through the red windows. 
Only “‘Steel-Strong”’ built precision machinery 
can print and punch these wrappers in the 
exact relation necessary for accurate register 
and complete protection. 
ECONOMY “Steel-Strong” Automatic 
Wrappers save time for tellers, 
stockkeepers and depositors and since they 
wrap any denomination, there is far less waste 
in supplies delivered to depositors. 
FREE Write for generous samples, prices 
and name of your nearest dealer. 


The CL.DOWNEY CO. 


941-943 CLARK ST. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Transparent Coin Wrappers 
Give You This Protection 


With the perfect visability of all 
coins, time is saved and errors elimi- 
nated as denominations are easily 
distinguishable and spurious coins or 
slugs quickly detected. 


Clear-Vue Coin 
Wrappers are as easy 
to use as any others 
but their construction 
eliminates fraudulent 
re-use or misuse of 
names, another ad- 
vantage over the old 
style wrappers. 
© 

Clear-Vue Wrappers 
are made of a tough 
cellulose material that 
offers a resistance to 
tearing,and accidental 
breakage is practic- 
ally eliminated. At- 
tached gummed strips 


seal the package. 
© 


Clear-Vue—the pat- 
ented transparent coin 
wrapper offers all 
these advantages at 
prices comparable 
with the old style kraft 
wrappers. Decide for 
yourself. Send for 
FREE samples today 
and thoroughly test 
them for all the protec- 
tive features that only 
CLEAR-VUE can give. 


THE STECK COMPANY 


206 NINTH STREET AUSTIN, TEXAS 


ages can be resealed against dust 
after each opening. And don’t 
forget how grand _ transparent 
Scotch Tape is for mending rain- 
coats, umbrellas, and a hundred 
other articles. I even know a girl 
in our office who uses it to stop 
runs in her stockings! 


Check Writer 


Long a pioneer in the field of 
check protection, the Todd Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y., has recently 
announced a new Protectograph 
(Model 60) which brings to the 
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moderate price field a check writer 
with safety features and precision 
operation that previously was 
available only in more elaborate 
(and, therefore, more expensive) 
Protectographs. 

Strange as it may seem to some, 
in this era of mechanized banking, 
many small banks have never had 
adequate protective check writing 
facilities. With this new Model 60, 
even the smallest bank can afford 
complete protection. And for the 
bank which has one checkwriter 
but really needs two or three, this 
new machine is a perfect answer. 


An 8-column keyboard, forged 
brass type, bronze bearings, ribbon 
inking, and automatic imprinting 
control are features common to the 
highest priced machines. A special 
die indelibly shreds the bank name 
or trade mark into the paper just 
preceding the written dollar 
amount. Voucher checks or checks 


in sheets are handled as quickly 
as single checks. Sliding levers and 
windows that show the amount be- 
fore imprinting reduce the danger 
of error. 


The protective features are bond- 
ed against forgery or alteration, 
just as in the case of all other 
Protectographs. 


In appearance, the Model 60 is 
as new as tomorrow. Henry Drey- 
fuss, famous industrial designer 
who has done such a beautiful job 
of restyling the entire Todd line 
during the last few years, designed 
this new machine—housing it in a 
gracefully streamlined casing of 
dark gray metal with maroon face 
and trim. In fact, this Model 60 
Protectograph demonstrates once 
again what I have long felt—that 
office machines do not have to be 
ugly. 


Office Valet 


If you’ve been under the impres- 
sion that you have to be wealthy 
in order to afford a valet, I must 

hasten to assure 
you that such is 
not the case. For 
it is possible to 
“hire a_ valet” 
(and at a very 
reasonable price) 
to serve you at 
the bank. 

It’s a new Office 
utility which has 
just been an- 
nounced by Vogel- 
Peterson, of Chi- 
cago—the ward- 
robe _ specialists. 
The Office Valet 
is a smart, com- 

pact, steel wardrobe, which is 
designed to replace the (usually 
overloaded) costumer and to elimi- 
nate stuffy closets and unsanitary 
lockers. 

The unit consists of ventilated 
and divided shelves for hats, a 
hangar bar for coats, an umbrella 
rack, and a shelf at the bottom 
for rubbers and galoshes. It is 
available in two sizes—one to ac- 
commodate 6 people and a second, 
twice as large, that nicely takes 
care of a dozen. 

It really is a compact office fix- 
ture—the maximum floor space 
occupied by even the larger model 
being only 30 x 30 inches. Another 
feature I like about it—the feet 
wear little rubber shoes that have 
vacumn cups on the bottom which 
grip the floor solidly and prevent 
any teetering or jiggling of the 
fixture. 


Loose Leaf Binder 


I didn’t suppose there was any- 
thing new to be done about a loose 
leaf ring binder. In fact, I bought 
one last summer and it had the 
same appearance, the same cranky 
mechanism, of the ones I used back 


in my high school days (more 
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years ago than I care to remem- 
ber). 

But someone (The _ Trussell 
Manufacturing Co., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.) has just done something 
about them—and what an improve- 
ment! The results of their ingenuity 
is called the Mult-O, “The loose 
leaf book of Tomorrow.” 


In the first place, instead of two 
rings or three rings, there are 22 
—from this multiple-ring arrange- 
ment derives the name, Mult-O. 
Chief result is to give each sheet 
the strength of a permanent bind- 
ing, for it won’t tear out: and you 
don’t have to use gummed rings or 
other reinforcements. In fact, you 
can pick up a full binder by one 
sheet and shake it, without tearing 
the sheet loose. (No, I didn’t be- 
lieve that, either, but I tried doing 
it—and it’s so.) These 22 rings are 
flat and have rounded “jaws” that 
are a vast improvement over the 
chisel-sharp points of old-style 
rings. 

A second feature is that any 
variety of sheet sizes (smaller than 
the binder itself) can be used. And 
the book is ideal for visible records, 
permitting one-half inch visibility 
for each sheet. 

As a third recommendation, con- 
sider the closing device. With 
thumb and one finger, press gently 
on the two little levers at the top 
—the rings snap open. Then press 
the two little levers at the bottom 
and the rings snap shut. And they 
stay that way, automatically lock- 
ed, until you press the top levers 
again. No accidental opening to 
spill out sheets, no balky be- 
havior, no pinched fingers. 

This binder is available in four 
stock sizes—can also be in sheet 
lengths from three to 14 inches. It 
is bound in cowhide, imitation 
leather, duck, fibertex, or two 
synthetic materials. On the last 
three bindings, corners are em- 
bossed with fan-shaped ridges to 
form a “Cushion Edge” that gives 
a pleasing rounded effect and re- 
sists “dog-earing.” 


New Check Binding 


Have you ever watched one of 
your customers struggling at his 
desk with a large, three-to-a-page 
checkbook? Then both of you will 
appreciate the new “Flatway” 
binding which is being marketed 
by the Northern Lithographing Co., 
of Chicago, pioneers in the bank 
check field. 


I am informed that this manu- 
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facturer has been searching for 
several years for a mechanical 
binding that is not exposed and 
that enables customers to keep 
check stubs in permanently bound 


form. It seems to me they have 
found a complete answer to their 
problem in this “Flatway.” 

The book lies flat when open— 
no more holding back of the stubs. 
There are no exposed metal parts 
to scratch the desk top or catch on 
papers in the drawer. Three hun- 
dred checks (100 sheets, three to a 
, Sheet) are bound in a flexible cover 
that is attractive enough for the 
library table or the most dignified 
office desk. 

When your customer has used 
all the checks in the book and 
wants to file away the stubs, he 
cuts away the excess cover along 
a line marked by the vertical ray 


End your Search for 


a Truly WWUTE Bond 
with a Demonstrated 


“EYE APPEAL” 


By getting Acquainted with 


WARD BE 


“THE NATION’S BUSINESS PAPER” | 


r Re ae = ’ Envelopes fe Ma. 


ahi oe COLORS For Business Forma. 
(oud MIMEOGRAPH and HOWARD LEDGER tap 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, URBANA, OHIO 
Send ‘mé [] Howard Bond Portfolio [() Howard Ledger Portfolio 
(CD Howard Mimeograph Portfolio 











of the Northern Star trade mark! 
And on the back of the cut off 
cover portion is a two year calendar 
—which, it seems to me, brings the 
usability of these check books up 
to about 101%. 





















































Your Dead Records 
Are DESTROYED 
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Use a B & R Record Destroyer 
Assures complete destruction. Occupies little 
space. Canbe setup anywhere—operated 
by anyone. Choice of five sizes. Write for 


prices and analysis of your record destroy- 
ing problem. 


; BLOMFELDT & RAPP CO. 
: 108 N. Jefferson St. e CHICAGO 
















































































































































Be SURE 


i CHICAGO, 201 SO. LA SALLE STREET *+ 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
even Treen TTT nn t_msmmsenpmenmemnnannnesenenmenennnnememmannnnsnsbissnmnansttatesmunnagasasesbiannanassatesesnnmesaneatssneresttl 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 


The manufacturer tells me that 
many banks are now using “Flat- 
way” books in three ways: 1. Over 
the counter books; 2. Imprints from 
their own stock for customers; and 
3. for special individualized checks, 
the stock for which is furnished by 
the manufacturer. 


Northern Lithographing Com- 
pany is offering to make up a 
sample book for you _ without 
charge, if you will supply them 
with the necessary quantity of 
your own bank’s checks for the 
purpose. Incidentally, the cost of 
“Flatway” binding is said to be 
substantially no more than ordi- 
nary tight-bound books. 


Record Destroyer 


I shall long remember a call I 
made on a suburban bank cashier 
one hot day last August. His secre- 
tary informed me he was in the 
basement, destroying old records. 
Not wanting to wait indefinitely, I 
went downstairs to see him. 


What an experience! He and a 
clerk were stuffing papers into a 
small incinerator, in a temperature 
that would have turned a Zulu limp. 
Unless the records were tossed in 
one at a time, they had to be stirred 
and lifted and poked to assure com- 
plete burning. Several times I saw 
a swirling smoky draft lift a sheet 
from the fire bed and send it— 
merely charred around the edges— 
scooting up the chimney. I could 
only hope, for the bank’s sake, that 





THE GROWTH of this organization parallels the period of 


marked industrial expansion which began with the turn of 
the century. Confining itself to well established communities 
and corporations, this house has been identified with the 
original underwriting and distribution of bonds, notes, and 
debentures of representative borrowers in practically all 


major fields and localities of the country. 


NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 





none of those sheets were impor- 
tant and that none of them fell into 
wrong hands. 

I’m going to write that cashier a 
personal note, today, and tell him 
about the B and R Record De- 
stroyer (made by Blomfeldt and 
Rapp Co., of Chicago) which I 
believe is the solution of his prob- 
lem. 

It is a compact machine, occupy- 
ing no more floor space than a 
packing-case, and is run by a sturdy 
electric motor. As papers are fed 
into the hopper on top, circular 
knives slice them up into fine excel- 
sior. Stripper combs operate be- 
tween the cutting knives to prevent 
clogging of the rolls with the cut 
paper. 

This record destroyer assures 
complete, permanent destruction. 
Confidential papers and _  corre- 
spondence, checks, bonds, docu- 
ments, and all records are shredded 
so effectively as to be utterly 
worthless in the hands of others for 
fraudulent purposes. 


In addition, the resulting excel- 
isor can be sold at a very satisfac- 
tory profit—baled paper excelsior 
brings several times as much as 
ordinary waste paper, because it is 
unexcelled for packing china, glass, 
and other fragile merchandise. 

So, when you can destroy records 
more effectively—and make money 
doing it—what a grand solution to 
this otherwise annoying and labor- 
ious job! 


These Policies Make 

Good Credit Risks 

Of Paper Manufacturers 
(Continued from page 32) 

has no specialty to successfully 

compete with those which do have 

specialties. 

I visited with the president of 
one mill which has several special- 
ties. This mill has a monopoly in 
the production of each one. The 
history of that mill has been, how- 
ever, that, as it has developed its 
specialties, it has also increased its 
market for standard paper stock. 
Apparently, the energy which 
creates a market for special types 
of paper for special uses, also in- 
creases the market for standard 
stock for common uses. The point 
is: the mill which sells to markets 
which require certain definite spec- 
ifications is usually able to main- 
tain its prestige in those markets 
far better than the mill which com- 
petes with all other mills in stand- 
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ard weights, sizes, and quality of 
paper stock. 

The hazards which have been 
here emphasized are those which 
cannot be protected against by in- 
surance. But there are a number 
of insurable hazards which should 
be checked if a banker is lending 
money to a paper manufacturer, or 
is contemplating the purchase of 
ponds issued by a paper company. 
The list of insurance coverages is 
given in the table herewith, and is 
self-explanatory. 


There is more opportunity, to lend 
money to paper manufacturers to- 
day than there has been in pre- 
vious years. The money is com- 
monly used for physical improve- 
ments in the plant. 


When a company has the policies 
described here, it is quite likely to 
be successful, and so quite likely to 
be a good credit risk. 


Obsolete equipment increases pro- 
duction costs as compared to costs 
of competitors who use modern 
machinery. 


In no other business is there such 
a close working relationship be- 
tween institutions as is made pos- 
sible by our correspondent banking 
system. 


All forms used by customers have 
a foundation in law and so, they 
should be passed upon by legal 
council. 


BANK 
BUILDING NEWS 


Saugerties (N. Y.) National Bank 
and Trust Co.—addition, larger 
vault. 

Bank of America, Azusa, Calif.— 
new concrete building—$11,000. 

First National Bank, Greenwich, 
N. Y.—new building—$115,000. 

First National Bank, Falfurrias, 
Tex.—remodeling, new vaults, 
air conditioning, acoustical ceil- 
ings—$17,000. 

Muenster (Tex.) State Bank—new 
building. 

Citizens Bank, Morehead, Ky. — 
new building. 

- Farmers-Deposit Bank, Flemings- 
burg, Ky.—new vault. 

Bank of Marshall County, Benton, 
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Ky.—night depository. 

Monterey County Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Salinas, Calif.—re- 
modeling and enlarging, new 
lighting, heating, and ventilating 
systems, automatic elevator. 

Scottsbluff (Neb.) National Bank— 
modern counters, acoustical ceil- 
ings, new lighting system. 

Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.—modern coun- 
ters, remodeling interior, new 
safe deposit equipment—$35,000. 

Anglo-California Bank, Hanford, 
Calif—enlarging quarters, new 
record vault. 


The 
OUINS 


with quick action. 


of WAR 


AR babies all. Growing slowly, they 
give you a chance to nullify them 


Plymouth (Mass.) Five Cents Sav- 
ings Bank—remodeling interior, 
additional counter space. 

Wauneta Falls Bank, Wauneta, 
Neb.—new building—$10,000. 

Carroll County Trust Co., Carroll- 
ton, Mo.—night depository. 

Citizens Bank, Marshall, N. C.— 
Remodeling and enlarging. 

National Bank of Commerce, Cen- 
tral branch, Seattle, Wash— 
remodeling, additional cages— 
$20,000. 

Commercial National Bank, Bee- 
ville, Tex.—new two-story build- 
ing. 


DESTRUCTION 
SHORTAGE 


RISING MATERIAL 
PRICES 


SLOWER DELIVERIES 
RISING LABOR COSTS 








If you contemplate rebuilding, redecorat- 
ing, modernizing or equipping your bank 
building, act now. 

Thoroughly integrated, we'll plan your 
complete job under our Single Contract, 
give you an estimate, and guarantee not 
to exceed it. In addition to the money 
saving of dealing with one company and 
paying only one profit, you'll be protected 
against rising costs. 


Our representative will call. No obligation. 


ST. LOUIS 
BANK BUILDING 
& EQUIPMENT CO. 


NINTH AND SIDNEY-: ST. LOUIS 
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The senate last month, by resolu- 
tion, fixed the 8th inst. for the 
commencement of the hearing of 
the World’s Fair evidence, as to the 
best place for it. The representa- 
tives of St. Louis, New York, and 
Chicago will need all their efforts 
to be ready—and it may be to com- 
pete with the claims of the National 
Capital! 


January, 1890 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
gives several proposed solutions of 
the silver problem, for which we 
have not space at present. His 
policy, however is epitomized in 
the following paragraph: 

Issue Treasury notes against 
deposits of silver bullion at the 
market price of silver when depos- 
ited, payable on demand in such 
quantities of silver bullion as will 
equal in value, at the date of pre- 
sentation, the number of dollars 
expressed on the face of the notes 
at the market price of silver; or in 
gold, at the option of the holder. 
Repeal the compulsory feature of 
the present coinage act. 


January, 1890 


Subsidies—The Hon. Hugh McCul- 
loch writes in the New York Eve- 
ning Post in favor of subsidizing 
mail steamers and other ocean- 
going vessels so as to revive our 
merchant shipping interests, a 
branch of National industry deserv- 
ing, he says, of encouragement just 
as much as our mills, factories, 
rice and sugar fields. He wrote fifty 
years ago in favor of encourage- 
ment to manufacturing so as to get 
it on its legs, now he writes in 
favor of ships to get them on Amer- 
ican keels and manned by American 
seamen. It is a question that may 
be examined to some extent through 
the medium of Secretary Tracy’s 
report. The BANKERS’ MONTHLY 
has advocated the plan, tempo- 
rarily, of giving United States 
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register to foreign-built merchant 
shops owned by our own citizens 
and navigated by citizens of the 
United States; Congress to encour- 
age, by expenditure and by the 
building of her war vessels, the 
establishment of efficient shipyards, 
graving docks, and all the lines of 
appliance that would give prompt 
and thorough repair and refitting to 
such vessels within our own coasts. 
The Act might be limited to ten 
years, at the end of which time 
matters might be so changed that 
building would go on under our flag 
here without subsidy for merchant 
carrying vessels. 


January, 1890 


Ex-comptroller Cannon, presi- 
dent of the Chase National Bank, of 
New York, is quoted as follows con- 
cerning the National Bank circula- 
tion: “The deposits of public money 
against 4 per cent bonds have been 
made at the rate of 110 upon the 
par value of the bonds. Under the 
present law circulation can only be 
issued to 90 per cent of the face 
value of the bonds, making 20 per 
cent difference between the deposits 
and circulation. Furthermore, banks 
are compelled to keep a reserve of 
5 per cent, against circulation 
issued, which really reduces the 
percentage to 85 per cent of the par 
value of the bonds. In addition to 
the reserve there is a tax of 1 per 
cent per annum on circulating 
notes, and very little, if any, profit 
can be made on circulation. In fact, 
unless Government bonds appre- 
ciate, many banks would issue at a 
positive loss. If the recommenda- 
tions of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency to reduce the tax to one half 
of 1 per cent per annum, and per- 
mit the issuance of circulation to 
the par value of the bonds are 
adopted by Congress, there would 
be a small profit, and very likely 
many of the banks would increase 
note issues. I think it would be a 


wise policy to take the tax off 
entirely, as it was a war measure, 
and certainly there can be no loss 
to the Government in issuing bank. 
note circulation to the par value of 
the bonds when they have been 
depositing money with the National 
banks at 110”. 


January, 1890 


A distinction is suggested by a 
Southern journal between the type- 
writer and the instrument used, 
The word “typewriter” should de- 
scribe the operator; and ‘“typo- 
graph” the instrument operated 
upon. Good _ suggestion, unless 
human beings are to merge, in par- 
lance, into mere machines. 

—-O— 


Government Bonds—They are 
becoming very scarce, and difficult 
to get at any price. So the hard- 
earned taxes will be locked up in 
vaults, reaching $100,000,000, prob- 
ably, by spring, and paralyzing 
business through want of. tariff 
legislation. What does Congress 
care? Strike off those fetters! Let us 
have free sugar and the surplus and 
money spasms are settled for years, 


January, 1890 


Senator Reagan says that one 
ounce of silver will buy as much of 
any other commodity in India to- 
day as it did when silver was worth 
20% more in gold value. How is 
this? Simply because the other 
things ‘the Indian people buy are 
that much cheaper, and so the world 
over. This is the luck of India, and 
as to wheat-growing they discov- 
ered they could grow it, and abund- 
antly, and the Indian Government 
being progressive, gave the people 
railroads and common roads, the 
best in the world, to send it to 
market. This is simply industrious 
competition, silver has absolutely 
nothing to do with it. In this com- 
petition, India surpasses Russia (a 
silver country) and others, by rea- 
son of economy, industry, frugality, 
and a more productive climate. We 
cannot destroy this competition by 
cornering silver and storing so 
much capital from the world’s use 
and enjoyment; on the contrary, if 
it could lessen the demand for In- 
dia’s wheat it would reduce their 
price, it would not stop the patient, 
frugal Hindoo from raising wheat. 
Let us keep to our own wants, a 
currency of gold, honest silver (and 
plenty of it), and paper at par with 
both, and devise some stable means 
of their issue, giving the people a 
circulating medium, permanent and 
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elastic, rather than to spend our 
time in seeking to destroy nature’s 
law of supply and demand, an ef- 
fort on a par exactly with the 
seeker after perpetual motion. 


















Light On Public Relations 


beneficial, 
customers. 





Adequate scientific lighting has a 
psychological effect on 





Fewer Mistakes When Ledger Sheets 
Are Grouped 


Here is an easy way to handle a situ- 
ation that is present in all banks. 


By C. W. FISHBAUGH 


Assistant Cashier, Security Trust and Savings Bank, 


ANY states require that in- 

terest be paid on public 

funds. This means that all 
public fund sheets must be sorted 
from the ledgers and interest pay- 
ments computed each month. If the 
sheets are filed under the names of 
the various treasurers, this means a 
hunting job to locate all the sheets. 
Then, too, the treasurers change 
every few years, and if the old 
treasurer’s name is Anderson and 
the new one Roberts, the sheet will 
have to be transferred from the first 
to the last ledger. To avoid this 
confusion and added trouble, we 
have grouped all public fund sheets 
under the letter P, and head each 
sheet Public Funds, followed by 
the treasurer’s name and the dis- 
trict. 

This has worked so satisfactorily 
that we have gone a step further. 
We have a large number of ac- 
counts such as: Junior Farm Mem- 
bers, 4-H Club, Loyal Workers, 
and the like. These change treas- 
urers about every six months. Many 
times, we are not notified of a 
change in treasurers and the new 
treasurer may write his check in a 
different way from the way we 





Groupings Used For 
Organization Accounts 


. Public funds 

. Church organizations 
. City clubs 

. Farm organizations 
Lodges 

. Schools 


On fF OND 
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Shenandoah, Iowa 


carry it on our books. A number of 
times, we have been unable to locate 
one of these accounts for that rea- 
son. To avoid this, we have ar- 
ranged the following groups: 

Churches—under this we place 
all church organizations, such 
as ladies aid, bazaars, Sunday 
schools. 

Clubs—All city organizations 
not religious or lodges. 

Farm—All organizations per- 
taining to agriculture. 

Lodges—All lodge societies and 
protective orders. 

Schools—All school accounts 
that are not of the public fund 
nature, such as P. T. A. 

At first, we had some trouble in 
getting our tellers to file their de- 
posit tickets in this order. We soon 
overcame this, and now, if they 
have an account M. E. Ladies Aid, 
they mark a large C in one corner 
and file it under Church. 

We like this method, as it makes 
it easier to locate sheets and keeps 
the control sheet on each ledger in 
balance. It is no longer necessary 
to make ledger changes every time 
a treasurer is changed. Then, too, it 
prevents errors in locating accounts. 
If the person does not word the ac- 
count correctly on his check, we 
have only a comparatively few 
sheets to run through to locate the 
correct account. 

Like a large number of banks, we 
found that our ledgers were being 
crowded with inactive accounts, 
mostly with small balances of a few 
cents to a dollar. Occasionally, 
these accounts were reopened, so 
the balance must be kept intact. We 
made a list of all these accounts in 
each ledger and had the bookkeeper 
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Service — Maintaining an 
intimate, personalized corre- 
spondent bank service. 










Experience— Officials with . 
years of servicé in this field, 
assuring a knowledge of re- 
quirements and valuable as- 
sistance. ’ 


Peliey — To cooperate with 
out-of-town banks rather than 
compete for business which is 


rightfully theirs. 


Resources over $165,000,000 
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post them, closing them out. Then, 
on a new sheet which we headed 
Inactive Accounts, he posted each 
of these amounts as a deposit and 
typed the name of the account. 
These sheets were placed in the 
rear of each ledger. This kept each 
ledger separate and the balance ex- 
actly the same as before. When an 
account is reopened, the inactive 
account is charged with the correct 
amount and credited back to that 
account. This eliminated a large 


number of surplus sheets, yet kept 
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our ledgers accurate. 

Our tellers assist the bookkeepers 
further by detailing information on 
the deposit tickets. When an ac- 
count is reopened, it is marked on 
the deposit ticket, “old account’; 
or if the account is new, it is so 
marked. On all new accounts, the 
address is written on the ticket so 
the bookkeepers can transfer to the 
ledger and statement sheets. 

Carrying this plan further, the 
bookkeeper makes a list of all new, 
reopened, and closed accounts for 
the president and cashier. He 
check the accounts that are not of 
the habitual type and give the 
checked list to the stenographer. To 


these new, reopened, and closed ac- 
counts, she mails letters. The sten- 
ographer keeps a tally of accounts 
closed and accounts opened and re- 
opened. If the accounts closed start 
to exceed the accounts opened, a 
study is made to determine the 
reason, and corrective steps taken 
to prevent further closings. From 
this check-up, we can see each day 
how we compare with former years. 

Having the bookkeepers keep the 
ledgers in easy accessible order and 
the tellers co-operating with them 
makes for faster and more accurate 
ledgers. The further co-operation 
between bookkeepers, tellers and 
officers means a more efficient bank. 


Could You Save , 
Werth of Your Time? 


- - If you could get in ONE “Package’ all of this business news daily— 


]— Financial and Business News — Day-to-day developments, 
fully and completely reported. 


2—Complete Market Quotations. 


3—Washington News: New bills, legislation, etc., from our 


Washington Bureau. 


4—Charts and Graphs of every principal business factor. 


How To Win What You Want 


By Kenneth Goode. 

Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
225 pages, cloth bound, price $2.50. 


“It’s as easy to win as to fail, if 
you know how,” says the author. 
Most people never bother learning 
the technique of success, because 
the technique of failure is so sim- 
ple, natural, and along the lines of 
least resistance. People lose because 
they won’t take the trouble to win. 
Winners are those so self organized 
as to waste the least time.” 


The publishers state, “How To 
Win What You Want gives a work- 
able and usable formula for so 
organizing your ambition, time, 
nervous energy, personal aptitudes, 
and the test of experience of others, 
as to insure your success in any 
field.” 

The book is made up of stories of 
famous people who made progress, 
or won by a certain strategy. A 
sample formula from the book is 
as follows: 

Seven Squints At 
Showmanship 

. Ideas are born right or wrong. 
. Find yourself a natural. 

. Think it big. 

. Do it surpassingly. 

. Don’t compete with yourself. 

. Make it crystal clear. 


Successful 


. Keep it a gain. 


5—individual featured Sections on: — 
Local Government Debt 
Administration 


Bonds 
Commodities 
Municipals 
Insurance 

Dividend Calendar 


Iron & Steel 
Coal & Coke 
Petroleum 


Foreign Exchange 
Grain 

Money Markets 
Railroads 

Live Stock 


Carl H. Chatters, Executive Direc- 
Metal Markets tor, Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association, and Albert M. Hill- 
house, Prof. of Economics, Davidson 
College. 
Published by Prentice Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City; 528 
pages, cloth bound, price $5.00. 
The preface states: “This book 
has been written for public officials, 
bond dealers, and teachers and 
students of public administration. 
Local government officials may use 
it to establish credit standings, to 
obtain more favorable interest rates 
on borrowed funds, and assist in 
refunding operations where neces: 
sary. I will acquaint teachers and 
students of public administration 
and public finance with some of 
the practical problems of financial 
administration. Bond dealers who 
are frequently called upon to pur- 
chase municipal securities, to advise 
investors, or to confer with local 
governments will find the book a 
valuable guide.” 
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The answer is easy. “Yes! You can save $5 many times over.” And 
$5 brings you the Chicago Journal of Commerce for the next 
88 business days. 


In addition, it may show you how you can save $5 many times 
over because it brings you daily, the same news you may have 
been getting from other sources, on a weekly or monthly basis, 
which will no longer be needed. 


You Can Save Many Times*5 by Simply 
FILLING IN—TEARING OUT—AND MAILING 


CHICAGO JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


10-12 East Grand Ave., Chicago 
Send the next 88-issues at the special “Get Acquainted” rate of $5. 
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First National, Minneapolis, 
Celebrates Diamond Anniversary 


On December 12, 
1939, directors, of- 
ficers and employ- 
ees of the First 
National Bank and 
Trust Company of 
Minneapolis com- 
memorated the 
seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the or- 
ganization of the 
bank. It was just 
seventy-five years 
prior to that date, December 12, 
1864, that a small group of busi- 
ness and financial leaders of the 
“town of Minneapolis” signed the 
organization certificate which 
brought into being the First Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis, which 
opened its doors to the public just 
a month later. 

From the very start the First 
National Bank had the support and 
guidance of substantial citizens of 
the young community and enjoyed 
a steady and wholesome growth. 
The original capital of $50,000 was 
increased to $100,000 in 1874, to 
$600,000 in 1877 and to $1,000,000 
in 1885. Deposits continued to grow 
as the capital expanded and by 1891 
exceeded $5,000,000. The bank felt 
the pinch of the difficult times 
which followed the panic of 1893 
but, thanks to courageous action 
on the part of stockholders and 
directors, weathered the storm 
without loss to a single depositor, 
maintaining the record previously 
established and kept unblemished 
ever since. 

In 1894 Captain John Martin, a 
pioneer lumber man and one of 
the bank’s directors, was elected its 
president, and Frank M. Prince was 
made cashier and executive officer. 
Six months later Clive T. Jaffray 
became cashier and Mr. Prince was 
advanced to the office of vice presi- 
dent. With the advent of Mr. Prince 
and Mr. Jaffray, the bank entered 
on a new phase of growth. 


At the end of 1900 the First 
National absorbed the Nicollet Na- 
tional Bank, the deposits of which 
amounted to $1,400,000. In 1915 it 
consolidated with the Security Na- 


L. E. WAKEFIELD 
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tional Bank under the title “First 
and Security National Bank” and 
moved into the building now oc- 
cupied on the corner of Marquette 
and Fifth Street. The Security Na- 
tional had been established in 1878 
and brought to the consolidation 
$24,000,000 of deposits, which made 
combined deposits of the consoli- 
dated institution $50,446,000. At 
that time, the First and Security 
National ranked sixteenth in size 
among national banks in the United 
States. F. A. Chamberlain former 
president of the Security National, 
became president of the consoli- 
dated institution and Mr. Prince, 
president of the First National 
since 1905, became chairman of the 
board of directors. Two years later 
in 1917 C. T. Jaffray was elected 
president, replacing Mr. Chamber- 
lain who became chairman of the 
Executive Committee, which posi- 
tion he still holds. 


Extension of First National 
service on a city-wide basis began 
in 1922 when the bank acquired 
three neighborhood banks. Others 
were added by purchase or organ- 
ization soon after and the present 
“First National Group” includes 
three branch offices and four affili- 
ated banks. 

For many years a close com- 
munity of interest had existed be- 
tween the First National Bank and 
Minneapolis Trust Company. In 
1913, the relation was cemented 
by an agreement which made 
stockholders of the two institutions 
identical. Ten years later a similar 
agreement was effected with stock- 
holders of the Hennepin County 
Savings Bank and in 1927 the sav- 
ings bank and trust company were 
consolidated under the name of 
First Minneapolis Trust Company. 
In 1933 First Minneapolis Trust 
Company was merged with the 
First National Bank under the 
name First National Bank and 
Trust Company, which remains the 
present corporate title. 


In the meantime, another merger 
brought into the First National 
organization the man who today 
is president of the bank—Lyman 


E. Wakefield. In 1925 the Wells- 
Dickey Trust Company (estab- 
lished 1916) merged with Minne- 
apolis Trust Company. Mr. Wake- 
field was a vice president of the 
Wells-Dickey organization and 
continued with Minneapolis Trust 
Company in the same capacity 
until his selection as president of 
First National Bank. 

In 1929 the First National of 
Minneapolis joined with its neigh- 
bor, the First National Bank of St. 
Paul, to organize First Bank Stock 
Corporation, a holding company 
which brought about affiliation of 
a substantial number of leading 
banks in the Ninth Federal Re- 
serve District. The present affiliates 
of First Bank Stock Corporation 
include one trust company and 82 
banks and branches located in 
Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and the upper 
peninsula of Michigan. 

On October 2, 1939, capital of 
the First National Bank and Trust 
Company of Minneapolis was $6,- 
000,000; surplus, $6,000,000; undi- 
vided profits, $2,069,000. Deposits 
amounted to $149,993,000 and total 
resources were $165,999,000. The 
First National is the oldest bank in 
Minneapolis and for 30 of the last . 
40 years has been the largest in the 
city in point of deposits. In the 
main office there are 605 officers 
and employees. 


Commerce Group Re-elects 
Edwards 


E. W. Edwards, chairman of the 
board of The Fifth-Third Union 
Trust Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
been re-elected to the vice presi- 
dency of the Southwestern District 
of the Ohio Chamber of Commerce. 


Manufacturers Trust Promotes 
Three 


Manufacturers Trust Co., New 
York City, has announced the elec- 
tion of three new trust officers: 
Frank P. Gage; Andrew P. Maloney; 
and Edmund J. Nicholas. Both Mr. 
Gage and Mr. Maloney were form- 
erly assistant trust officers and, like 
Mr. Nicholas, have been connected 
with the bank’s trust department 
for a number of years. 
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Will 1940 be 
YOUR 
Year ? 


IT CAN BE. A LITTLE 
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more about your job and 





something about other De- 
partments in the bank will 







sooner or later bring that 






coveted advancement. 
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Stronck and Eigelberner’s 
Bank Loan Management 






Ben Young's 
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price $10. Insure your 1940 
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Sanford On Savannah 
Chamber 


Charles S. Sanford, president of 
the Liberty National Bank and 
Trust Co., Savannah, Ga., was re- 
cently elected vice president of that 
city’s Chamber of Commerce. 
Resignation of the organization’s 
president and advancement of the 
vice president created the mid- 
season vacancy which Mr. Sanford 
was selected to fill. 


Corbin On Hospital Board 


Horace K. Corbin, executive vice 
president of the Fidelity Union 
Trust Co., Newark, N. J., has been 
elected to the board of governors 
of the Orange Memorial Hospital. 
Mr. Corbin brings to this new con- 
nection a valuable experience in 
hospital administration, having 
previously been president of Eliz- 
abeth General Hospital. 


Wells R. R. Director 


Officials of the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad have announced 
the election of Oscar Wells, board 
chairman of the First National 
Bank of Birmingham, Ala., to the 
board of directors of that road. 


Cincinnati Red Cross 
Keeps Bankers 


The Cincinnati (Ohio) Chapter 
of the American Red Cross evi- 
dently believes that the best recom- 
mendation a man can have for an 
office is a record of having already 
handled that office successfully. 
Very logical, then, is their recent 
re-election as chairman of John J. 
Rowe, president of the Fifth-Third 
Union Trust Co., of that city. By 
the same line of reasoning, they 
also re-elected John B. Hollister, 
director of the same bank, as vice 
chairman. Then, in conclusion, they 
decided that if two bankers were 
so good, they ought to have a third 
—so they also elected Edgar Fried- 
lander, director of the Central 
Trust Co., to the Chapter’s board 
of directors. 


Witherspoon Celebrates 45th 


Just too late for announcement 
in our December issue, came word 
that Herbert Witherspoon, vice 
president of the National Bank of 
Commerce, Seattle, Wash., had 
celebrated—on November 30th— 








his 45th year in the banking busi- 
ness in that state. 


Many Banks Vote Christmas Bonus 


It is a pleasing commentary both 
on current business conditions in 
banking circles and on the “Spirit 
of Christmas Good Will” aspects of 
bank employer-employee relation- 
ships, that so many banks espoused 
the practice of employee bonuses 
during the holiday season just past. 

The following list by no means 
represents all the banks which have 
done so—space lmiitations make it 
impossible for us to report them all, 
The few listed merely indicate the 
various bonus payment plans which 
were used. 

The San Francisco Bank, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.—one-half month’s sal- 
ary, paid December 15, regardless 
of length of service. 

Lincoln National Bank, Newark, 
N. J.—one week’s salary to em- 
ployees of over one year’s service, 
with proportionate payments to 
those with less than one year. 

Fallkill National Bank and Trust 
Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—5% of 
annual salary, to all employees. 

California Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 
—$50 to employees of over one 
year’s service, proportionate 
amounts to those with less than 
one year. 

Commerce Trust Co. of New Jersey, 
Jersey City N. J.—two weeks 
salary, to all employees. 

Bensonhurst National Bank, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—one month’s salary, to 
all employees. 

Chemical Bank and Trust Co., New 
York City—2% of annual salary, 
to all employees. 

Southwest National Bank of Wich- 
ita, Kan.—10% of annual salary, 
to all employees. 

Sterling National Bank and Trust 
Co., New York City—one-half 
month’s salary to employees of 
over one year’s service, propor- 
tionate payments to those with 
less than one year. In all other 
instances, “employees” include all 
officers. The Sterling National, 
however, voted a separate bonus 
to officers of 5% of their annual 
salaries. 


Heads Birmingham C. of C. 


John S. Coleman, president of the 
Birmingham Trust & Savings Co., 
of Birmingham, Ala., has been 
chosen to head the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce for the year 
1940. 
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lights The Way For St. Nick 


R. L. Thornton, president of the 
Mercantile National Bank, Dallas, 
Tex., was chairman of the Outdoor 
Christmas Lighting Committee of 
that city, which sponsored a holi- 
day lighting contest with cash 
prizes totaling $1,000. 


Decker Discusses Credit 


O. Paul Decker, vice president of 
the American National Bank and 
Trust Co., Chicago, was the princ- 
ipal speaker at a recent meeting of 
the Milwaukee Association of 
Credit Men. The subject of his talk 
was: “The Future of Credit Under 
Present Conditions.” 


1940 CONVENTIONS 


National 


American Bankers Association— 
Sept. 22-26—Atlantic City, N. J. 
American Institute of Banking— 
June 3-7—Hotel Statler, Boston. 
National Safe Deposit Advisory 
Council—sometime in May— 
Boston. 

National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers—date un- 
decided—St. Louis, Mo. 

National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks—May 8-10—Hotel 
Statler, Boston. 

National Safe Deposit Advisory 
Council—May 23-25—Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston. 


State 


Alabama—May—Birmingham. 

Colorado—June 21-22— Stanley 
Hotel, Estes Park. 

Dist. of Columbia—June 5-9—The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 

Florida—April 4-6—Palm Beach 
Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach. 

Georgia—April—Augusta. 

Illinois—May 28-29—Palmer House, 
Chicago. 

Indiana Bankers Association—May 
15-16—Claypool Hotel, Indian- 
apolis. 

Iowa—June 3-5—Place undecided. 

Kansas—May 8-10—Wichita. 

Maine—June 21-23—Poland Spring 
House, Poland. 

Massachusetts — May 23-25— New 
Ocean House, Swampscott. 

Michigan — June 17-19— Pantlind 
Hotel Grand Rapids 

Minnesota—June 5-7—Minneapo- 
lis. 

Mississippi—May 13-15—Place un- 
decided. 
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Missouri—May 6-8—Place unde- 
cided. 

New Jersey—May 23-25—Atlantic 
City. 

North Dakota—June 14-15—Minot. 

Ohio Mid-Winter—Feb. 12—Neil 
House, Columbus. 

Ohio—May—Cincinnati. 

Oklahoma—May 2-3—Tulsa. 

Oklahoma A. I. B—May 4—Tulsa. 

South Dakota—May 15-16—Water- 
town. 

Tennessee—May—Memphis. 

Texas—May 21-23—Buccaneer Ho- 
tel, Galveston. 

Vermont — June — Woodstock Inn, 
Woodstock. 

Virginia—May 23-25—Hotel Roa- 
noke, Roanoke. 

W. Virginia—Juné 6-8—White Sul- 
phur Springs. 

Wisconsin Mid Winter—Week of 
Jan. 21. 

Wisconsin—June 11-12—Place un- 
decided. 


Bankers Conferences 


A. B. A. Mid-Winter Trust Con- 
ference—Feb. 13-15—New York 
City. 

A. B. A. Regional Trust Conference 
—Jan. 11-12—Detroit, Mich. 

A. B. A. Regional Banking Confer- 
ence—Mar. 6-8—New York City. 

A. B. A. Regional Banking Con- 
ference—March 21-22—Denver, 
Colo. 

Central States Conference—(date 
undecided )—Chicago. 

National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers, East- 
ern Regional—Apr. 18-20—Balti- 
more, Md. 

National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers, Mid- 
Continent Regional—May 17-18 
—Minneapolis, Minn. 

Southern Conference, Bank Asso- 
ciation Secretaries—Dec. 11-12 
—Atlanta, Ga. 

Indiana Banking Conference—Feb. 
12-14—Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 

Kansas Bankers Seminar—June— 
U. of Kansas, Topeka. 

Louisiana Bankers Conference— 
Jan. 24-26—Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge. 

Michigan Bankers Bank Manage- 
ment Study Conference—March 
—(Tentative), Ann Arbor. 

Missouri Bankers Conference 
(First)—Jan. 17-19—University 
of Missouri, Columbia. 

New Hampshire Bankers Confer- 
ence—June 7-8—Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover. 

No. Carolina Bankers Conference— 
June 8-12—University of N. C., 
Chapel Hill. 
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Changes since Rand M@Nally Bankers Directory, Final 1939 Edition 


Banks not previously reported indicated by a * 


NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


New Banks 
New Branches 


Through Liquidation 

Through Absorption 

Through Conversion 

Through Merger or Consolidation 
Total discontinued 


State 14; Private 1 


National 4; State 16; Other Institutions 1 


BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


National 2; State 13; Private 1; Other Institutions 3 


National 3; State 15 
National 
National 1; State 3 


National 10; State 31; Private 1; Other Institutions 3 


BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Through Liquidation 


National 1; State 5 .... 


CHANGES IN TITLE AND /OR LOCATIONS 


Head Offices 


ALABAMA 

Linden 
*First Bank of Linden 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$25,000. H. E. Scott, President, John L. 
Wade, Cashier. Conversion of First 
National Bank, November 2, 1939) 

Linden 
*First National Bank 
(Converted to First Bank of Linden, 
November 2, 1939) 

Tuskegee i 
Alabama Exchange Bank 61-566 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. J. 
W. Rushing, President, P. M. Light- 
foot, Cashier. To open November 14, 
1939) 

ARKANSAS 

Clinton : 

*The Cleburne County Bank, Clinton 
Office of Heber Springs.............. 
(Opened December 4, 1939) 

Shirley 
*The Cleburne County Bank, Office of 

(Discontinued December 4, 1939) 


CALIFORNIA 

Crockett 
First National Bank 
(Sold to Bank of Pinole, September 
8, 1939) 

Los Angeles - 
California Bank, Main & Griffin 
Office, 2901 No. Main St 
(Discontinued September 1939. 
Business transferred to and consoli- 
dated with Federal Office, 2201 No. 
Broadway) 

Los Angeles 
California Bank, Vernon and Broad- 
way Office, 4386 So. Broadway.16-167 
(Discontined October 28, 1939 and 
business transferred to and consoli- 
dated with Main and Jefferson Office 
at 3331 South Main St.) 

Turlock 
Peoples State Bank 
(Consolidated with First National 
Bank in Turlock, August 31, 1939) 


COLORADO 
Castle Rock 
The Bank of Douglas County. .82-463 
(Capital $25.000, Surplus $5,000. L. R. 
Higby, President, H. B. Dopf, Cashier. 
Opened August 28, 1939) 


CONNECTICUT 

Hartford 
The Hartford-Connecticut Trust Com- 
pany, Hartford Branch 
(Noel J. Belcourt, Vice President and 
Carleton E. Sanford, Assistant Treas- 
urer in charge. Succeeded Morris Plan 
Bank, October 10, 1939) 

Hartford 
Morris Plan 
(Assets purchased by Hartford-Con- 
necticut Trust Company October 10, 
1939. A branch to be operated in the 
quarters of the former Morris Plan 
Bank to be known as Hartford 
Branch) 
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National 1; State 10 .. 


New London 
Mariners Savings Bank 
(Consolidated with The Savings Bank 
of New London as The Savings Bank 
of New London, September 1, 1939) 


GEORGIA 

Alma 
Alma Exchange Bank 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$9,000. M. E. Jones, President, J. J. 
Jones, Cashier. Began operating as a 
state bank October 16, 1939. Formerly 
Alma Exchange Credit Union) 

Alma 
Alma Exchange Credit Union 
(Began operating as a state bank 
under title of Alma Exchange Bank, 
October 16, 1939) 

Pearson 
The Corbett Bank (Private Bank— 
og ee Pere ee ee ere 64-1194 
Joe Corbett, Owner. Reported Sep- 
tember 1, 1939) 


IDAHO 
Ashton 
Yellowstone Banking Company.92-292 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $12,500. S. 
M. Meikle, President, E. R. Kearsley, 
Cashier. Opened October 1, 1939) 
Kendrick 
Kendrick State Bank 92-123 
(Sold to Farmers Bank, September 
23, 1939) 


ILLINOIS 
Rardin 
Rardin State Bank 
(Liquidated voluntarily August 30, 
1939. Deposit liabilities assumed by 
Charleston National Bank, Charleston) 
Round Lake 
First State Bank 
(Voluntarily liquidated. Reported Oc- 
tober 27, 1939) 


INDIANA 

Carlisle 

Sullivan State Bank, Carlisle Branch 
of Sullivan 71-1307 
(Everett L. Jones, Manager. Opened 
October 2, 1939) 

Gary 

*The Gary State Bank, Central Branch, 
1710 Broadway 
(Wm. J. Davidson, Manager. Opened 
December 2, 1939) 

Laurel 

Laurel Bank, Private 
(Involuntary liquidation September 
14, 1939. Closed by Department of 
Financial Institutions) 

Montpelier 

*The Bank of Montpelier 71- 
(Capital $25,000. J. D. Rempel, Presi- 
dent, Harold D. Nelson, Cashier. To 
open December 20, 1939) 

Swayzee 

First National Bank at Swayzee 
ee 71-921 

(Converted to Grant County State 

Bank, October 2, 1939) 


Grant County State Bank 

(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$10,000. Wm. J. Milnes, President, 
Earl Reasoner, Casher. Converson of 
First National Bank at Swayzee, Oc- 
tober 2, 1939) 


IOWA 
Chatsworth 
Chatsworth Savings Bank....72-1243 
(Temporarily suspended August 239, 
1939) 
Clear Lake 
*Clear Lake Bank and Trust Company 


(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$37,000. C. A. Knutson, President, 
L. W. Sherman, Cashier. Conversion 
of First National Bank in Clear Lake, 
November 10, 1939) 

Clear Lake 

*First National Bank in Clear Lake 


(Converted to Clear Lake Bank and 
Trust Company, November 10, 1939) 
cddyville 
te Bank & Trust Company, Office 
o 
(Discontinued November 18, 1939) 
Lester 
Security Savings 
Larchwood 
(Paul Schoening, Manager. 
September 15, 1939) 
McCallsburge 
*State Bank & Trust Company, McCalls- 
burg Office of State Bank & Trust 
Company, Nevada 
(F. E. Nail, Manager. Opened October 
23, 1939) 
Ottumwa 
*Fidelity Savings Bank 
(Capital: Common $75,000, Preferred 
$75,000, Surplus $50,000. Walter T. 
Hall, President, Walter Light, Cashier. 
Change in title of First Bank & Trust 
Company, November 20, 1939) 
Ottumwa 
*First Bank & Trust Company... .72-60 
(Changed title to Fidelity Savings 
Bank, November 20, 1939) 


Bank, 
Opened 


KANSAS 
Courtland 
Peoples State Bank 
(Moved and changed title 
Scandia State Bank, Scandia, October 
2, 1939) 
Cuba 
*Farmers State Bank 83-1344 
(Merged with Agenda State Bank, 
Agenda, November 25, 1939) 
Grinnell 
Grinnell State Bank 
(Closed by order of board directors 
August 19, 1939) 
Kelly 
State Bank of Kelly 
(Taken over by First National Bank. 
Centralia, September 20, 1939) 
Leonardville 
*Farmers & Merchants State Bank 
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'HLY 


(Began voluntary liquidation Novem- 
ber 9, 1939) 
Scandia 

The Scandia State Bank......83-1111 
(Capital $20,000, Surplus $2,500. 
Adolph Johnson, President, Walter 
Boyles, Cashier. Change in title and 
location of Peoples State Bank, 
Courtland. Effective October 2, 1939) 


KENTUCKY 
Liberty 


*Commercial Bank 
(Closed by order of Board of Direc- 
tors and placed its affairs in the hands 
of the State Banking Department for 
liquidation November 25, 1939. 
Providence 
Providence Citizens Bank 
(Closed for liquidation September 1, 
1939 by order of Division of Banking) 
Springfield 
Washington County Bank 73-727 
‘Assets taken over by Springfield 
State Bank, October 23, 1939) 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
Commonwealth Bank of Baltimore 
(Assets purchased and deposit liabil- 
ity assumed by First National Bank 
October 10, 1939. To be operated as 
Howard Street Office) 
altimore 
First National Bank, Howard Street 
Office, 715 Howard St 
(Wm. J. Seward, Manager. Succeeded 
Commonwealth Bank of Baltmore, Oc- 
tober 10, 1939) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Lynn 


Central National Bank 
(Consolidated with 
National Bank as 
Central National 
August 31, 1939) 
Lynn 
Manufacturers-Central National Bank 
Tre rrr 
(Capital: Common $400,000, Preferred 
$100,000, Surplus and Profits $175,000. 
Joseph A. Lamper, President, Earl] I. 
Foster, Cashier. Consolidation of 
Manufacturers National Bank and 
Central National Bank. Effective 
August 31, 1939) 
Lynn 

Manufacturers National Bank...53-86 
(Consolidated with Central National 
Bank as Manufacturers-Central Na- 
tional Bank of Lynn, August 31, 1939) 


Manufacturers 
Manufacturers- 
Bank of Lynn, 


MICHIGAN 

Galesburg 

*First National Bank & Trust Company 
of Kalamazoo, Galesburg Branch of 
Kalamazoo 74-657 
(Marvin Wantz, Manager. Succeeded 
Galesburg State Bank, December 4, 
1939) 

Galesburg 

*Galesburg State Bank 
(Absorbed by First National Bank & 
Trust Company of Kalamazoo, Decem- 
ber 4, 1939 and operated as Gales- 
burg Branch) 

McBain 

Lake City State Bank, McBain Branch 
of Lake City 74-730 
(C. W. Scheiling, Manager. Succeeded 
wee State Bank, September 1, 

McBain 

McBain State Bank... 
(Taken over by Lake City State Bank, 
Lake City and operated as a branch, 
September 1, 1939) 


MINNESOTA 
Lyle 


*First National Bank 
(Sold to Farmers State Bank, October 
29, 1939) 
Rochester 
Rochester Loan & Trust Company 
-71 
(Liquidating. Large part of trust busi- 
ness taken over by Olmsted County 
Bank & Trust Company) 
Stewartville 
First State Bank 
(Absorbed by Stewartville National 
Bank, September 2, 1939) 


MISSOURI 
Campbell 


*State Bank of Campbell 80-826 

(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$13,000. H. S. Hostetler, President, 
S. E. Bage, Cashier. Change in title 
and location of Peoples Bank. Hol- 
comb. Effective November 20, 1939) 
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Holcomb 

*Peoples 
(Moved and changed title to State 
Bank of Campbell, Campbell, Novem- 
ber 20, 1939) 

Miami 

*Miami Savings Bank 80-1104 
(Absorbed by Farmers Savings Bank, 
Marshall, October 1, 1939) 

Seymour 
The Seymour Bank «++... 80-1809 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Sam 
E. Trimble, President, E. R. Mayfield, 
Cashier. To open on or about Decem- 
ber 1, 1939) 


MONTANA 
Miles City 


Bank of Miles City 

(Deposit liability assumed and cer- 

tain assets purchased by First Na- 

tional Bank in Miles City at close of 

business September 2, 1939) 
Philipsburg 

Montana State Bank 

(Taken over by Metals Bank & Trust 

Company, Butte, October 14, 1939) 


NEBRASKA 
Falls Ci 


t 

Falls City State Bank..........76-81 
(Liquidated through First National 
Bank, September 5, 1939) 

Genoa 
First National Bank. 
Merged with Genoa National Bank. 
August 13, 1939) 

Lawrence 
Security State Bank ..........76-451 
(Placed in hands of Department of 
Banking. Reported October 16, 1939) 

Omaha 
tank of Florence, 8502 N. vite 

3 

(Changed title and location to North 
Side Bank, 30th St. and Ames Ave., 
December 11, 1939) 

Omaha 

*North Side Bank 
(Change in title of Bank of Florence 
which moved from 8502 N. 30th St. to 
30th St. and Ames Ave., December 11, 
1939) 


NEW JERSEY 
Egg Harbor City 
Egg Harbor Commercial Bank. .55-390 
(Deposits transferred to Egg Harbor 
City Trust Company, October 7, 1939. 
Assets being liquidated by FDIC) 


NEw YORK 
Cobleskill 


Farmers & Merchants Bank... .50-567 
(Stockholders voted to liquidate vol- 
untarily. Reported September 19, 1939) 

New York 
Trade Bank & Trust Company. .1-662 
(Capital: Common $206,000, Capital 
Notes $194,000, Surplus and Profits 
$349,000. Henry L. Schenk, President, 
Arthur Larschan, Comptroller. Change 
in title of Trade Bank of New York. 
Effective October 5, 1939) 

New York 
Trade Bank of New York 
(Changed title to Trade Bank & Trust 
Company, October 5, 1939) 

New York 
Swiss Bank Corporation, Agency of 
Basle, Switzerland, 15 Nassau St. 1-799 
(Opened October 16, 1939) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Spindale 
Union Trust Company of Shelby, 
Spindale Window Branch of Ruther- 
fordton Branch of Union Trust Com- 
pany, Shelby....... a a aac ids Wh aici 
(J. Preston Stockton, Manager. To 
open about December 1, 1939) 
Valdese 
The Northwestern Bank, Branch of 
North Wilkesboro 3 
(Cc. W. Myers, Jr., Manager. 
opened about October 15, 1939) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
St. Thomas 
Walsh County State Bank, Paying and 
Receiving Station of Grafton 
(Francis Ottem, Manager. Opened 
August 21, 1939) 


OKLAHOMA 
Tyrone 


*First National Bank 

(Voluntary liquidated. 

bilities assumed by Citizens State 
Bank, Liberal, Kans. October 30, 1939) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Berwick 


The Berwick Bank 
(Thomas Morton, President, A. 


Everett, Cashier. Change in title of 
Berwick Savings & Trust Company. 
Effective November 6, 1939) 

Berwick 
Berwick Savings & Trust Company 

-714 

(Changed title to The Berwick Bank, 
November 6, 1939) 

Claysville 

*Farmers National Bank..,«...60-1017 
(Voluntarily liquidated November. 9, 
1939) 

Reading 
Berks County Trust Company, Branch 
at Lancaster Ave. & Noble St......... 
(Opened October 16, 1939) 

"Reading 
Union National Bank of Reading, 
Lancaster Avenue Branch 
(Discontinued September 9, 1939) 

York 

*York Morris Plan Company.......... 
(Changed title to The Morris Plan 
Consumer Discount Company of York. 
Reported November 15, 1939) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Williamston 
The Pelzer-Williamston Bank. .67-728 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Geo. 
P. Wenck, President, W. A. Hopkins, 
Cashier. Opened November 1, 1939) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Buffalo Gap 

*Buffalo Gap State Bank 
(Changed title and location to South- 
ern Hills Bank, Edgemont, November 
4, 1939. Opened an exchange at Buf- 
falo Gap) 

Buffalo Gap 
*Southern Hills 
Edgemont 
(B. W. Keating, Manager. Opened 
November 4, 1939 when the Buffalo 
Gap State Bank changed its title and 
location to Southern Hills Bank, 
Edgemont) 

Edgemont 

*Southern Hills Bank 
(Capital: Common $19,000, Debentures 
$6,000, Surplus $2,500. C. H. .Kerr, 
President, Thomas L. Seppala, Cashier. 
Change in title and location of Buf- 
falo Gap State Bank, November 4, 
1939) 

Vermillion 
Citizens Bank eaves 78-693 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$19,000. Ray G. Stevens, President, F. 
E. Bowman, Cashier. Change in title 
of Citizens Bank and Trust Company, 
October 6, 1939) 

Vermillion 
Citizens 


Bank, Exchange of 


Bank and Trust Compent 

(Changed title to Citizens Bank, Oc- 
tober 6, 1939) 

Vienna 
Citizens State Bank, Vienna Office of 
GarGes CFs ccccccce ae 
(Opened October 2, 1939) 

Vienna 
Farmers National Bank........78-784 
(Voluntary liquidation as of Septem- 
ber 30, 1939) 

Willow Lake 
Citizens State Bank, Willow Lake 
Office of Garden City éacegde karen 
2°. 45,5" Manager. Opened October 


TEXAS 

Highland Park (Dallas P. O.) 
Highland Park State Bank... .88-2188 
(Capital $75.000, Surplus and Profits 
$22,500. Carney L. Dowlen, President, 
W. L. Pickens, Cashier. Opened No- 
vember 1, 1939) 

Randolph 

*First State Bank 
(Voluntarily liquidated November 20, 
1939. Depositors being paid in full 
through the Leonard National Bank, 
Leonard) 

Roby 

Citizens State Bank ecces 
(Capital $25.000, Surplus $5,000. Guy 
Patterson, President, Sam Morgan, 
Cashier. Opened October 16, 1939) 

Toyah 
Citizens State Bank.. ... 88-696 
(Assets purchased and liabilities as- 
sumed by First National Bank, Pecos, 
September 30, 1939) 


VIRGINIA 
Jarratt 


The Bank of Southside Virginia, 
Branch of Carson........ 68-724 
(L. 8S. Temple, Manager. To open Oc- 
tober 2, 1939) 

Roanoke 
Liberty Trust Bank....... 
(Capital $750,000, Surplus and Profits 
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$204,000. Harold G. Robertson, Presi- 
dent, F. B. Wilson, Treasurer. Change 
in title of Liberty Trust Company. 
Effective November 1, 1939) 

Roanoke 
Liberty Trust Company sues 
(Changed title to Liberty Trust Bank, 
November 1, 1939) 


WASHINGTON 
Walla Walla 
Union Bank & Trust Company...98-17 
(Taken over by Seattle-First National 
Bank, Seattle, September 21, 1939 and 
operated as Walla Walla Valley 
Branch, Seattle-First National Bank, 
(Spokane & Eastern Division) 
Walla Walla 
Walla Walla Valley Branch, Seattle- 
First National Bank (Spokane & 
Eastern Division) 98-17 
(Harold Davis, Manager, R. S. Beau- 
pre, Assistant Manager. Opened Sep- 
tember 21, 1939 upon the taking over 
of the Union Bank & Trust Company 
of Walla Walla by the Seattle-First 
National Bank, Seattle) 
Waterville 
Bank of Waterville - 
(Transferred assets and liabilities 
October 21, 1939 to The National Bank 
of Commerce of Seattle, Seattle, 
which opened a branch at Waterville) 
Waterville 
The National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle, Waterville Branch of Seattle 


(Succeeded Bank of Waterville whose 
assets and liabilities were transferred 
to The National Bank of Commerce 
of Seattle, Seattle, October 21, 1939) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Charles Town 
Peoples Bank of Charles Town. 69-198 
(Capital $37,500, Surplus and Profits 
$21,000. John L. Meyers, President, H. 
W. Willis, Cashier. Change in title 
and location of Farmers Bank of 
Shepherdstown, Shepherdstown. Effec- 
tive September 5, 1939) 
Huntington 
Guaranty Bank & Trust Company 
ae sory $150,000, Surplus $45,000. D. 
S. Diddle, President, A. G. Beckett, 
Cashier. Proposed opening date Octo- 
ber 10, 1939) 
Shepherdstown 
Farmers Bank of Shepherdstown 
-69-198 
(Moved and changed title to Peoples 
i939) of Charles Town, September 5, 


WISCONSIN 
Cato 


The Farmers State Bank 
(Closed September 15, 1939) 

Friesland 
Farmers & Merchants Union Bank, 
Friesland Paying & Receiving Station 
of Columbus 
(Rink Copsey Manager. Opened Octo- 
ber 16, 1939) 

Friesland 

Friesland State Bank 
(Absorbed by Farmers & Merchants 
Union Bank, Columbus, October 14, 
1939) 

Hartland 

*State Bank of Hartland -109 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus $6,000. D. A. 
Kerr, President, A. J. Quinn, Cashier. 
Opened November 18, 1939) 

North Bend 

*Ettrick State Bank, Paying 
ceiving Station of Ettrick 
Discontinued December 1, 


and Re- 
1939) 


New Banks Reported In 
Process Of Organization 


t Indicates Press Report 


ALASKA 
Kodiak 
*Bank of Kodiak. 
(To open about February 1, 1940) 


GEORGIA 
Marietta 
tCobb Exchange a 


(Capital $50,000. 


re Schilling, Cor- 
respondent) 


ILLINOIS 
Salem 


Salem Bank & Trust Company. 
(Permit issued September 14, “1939) 
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IOWA 
Brandon 


?Farmers State Savings Bank, Office of 
Independence. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
First National Bank of Baltimore, 
new branch at 776 E. Twenty-fifth St. 
(Reported August 28, 1939) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Chicopee 
*tHadley Falls Trust Company, 
of Holyoke. 
MINNESOTA 
Hendricks 


tState Bank of Hendricks. 
(Capital $25,000) 


MISSISSIPPI 


Branch 


Indianola 
*7Sunflower County Bank. 
(Herman Moore, Cashier) 


NEW YORK 
Mohawk 


tOneida National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Branch of Utica. 


OKLAHOMA 
Watonga 
*tAmerican State Bank 
(D. P. Richardson, 
correspondent) 


OREGON 
Springfield 
*Bank of Oregon. 
(Capital $25,000. 
Correspondent) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


‘Oklahoma City, 


H. L. Lauderdale, 


Fairmont 

tCity National Bank. 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $20,000. Dr. 
Cc. L. Kinney, President, Andrew C. 
West, Vice President) 


F DI C Changes 


Since Final 1939 Rand M¢Nally 
Bankers Directory 


CALIFORNIA 


Crockett—Bank of Pinole, Valona 
Branch Add 
Crockett—The First National Bank of 
Crockett, Head Office and Branch 


Turlock—Peoples State Bank....Delete 


IDAHO 


American Falls—American Falls Bank, 
Inc. Add 
Ashton—Yellowstone Banking peers > 


Kendrick—Kendrick State Bank. Delete 


INDIANA 


Swayzee—The First National Bank at 
Swayzee Delete 
Swayzee—Grant County State Bank. Add 


KANSAS 
Kelly—The State Bank of Kelly.Delete 


KENTUCKY 


Providence—Providence Citizens Bank 
ones oe Delete 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore—Commonwealth Bank of Bal- 
timore .... Delete 


MICHIGAN 


McBain—The Lake City State Bank, 
Branch of Lake City Add 
McBain—The McBain State Bank. Delete 


MINNESOTA 


Greenbush—Greenbush State Bank.Add 
Stewartville—First State Bank of 
Stewartville Delete 


MISSOURI 
Miami—Miami Savings Bank... 


MONTANA 


Miles City—The Bank of Miles City 
Delete 

Philipsburg—Montana State Bank. 
Delete 


-Delete 


NEBRASKA 
Falls City—Falls City State Bank. Delete 
Genoa—The First National Bank of 
Genoa - Delete 


eee eee eee eee eset eeeee 


Lawrence—Security State Bank. .Delete 
Omaha—The Live Stock National Bank 
of Omaha -Add 
Omaha—The Live Stock National "Bank 
of South Omaha Delete 


NEW JERSEY 


Egg Harbor City—The Egg Harbor 
Commercial Bank Delete 


Cobleskill—Farmers and Merchants 
Bank Delete 
New York—Trade ‘Bank of New York, 
Head Office and Branch Delete 
New York—Trade Bank and Trust Com. 


pany, Head Office and Branch....Ada 


NORTH DAKOTA 


St. Thomas—Walsh County State — 
Branch of Grafton 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Vermillion—Citizens Bank 
Vermillion—Citizens’ Bank and Trust 

Company Delete 
Vienna—The Farmers National Bank of 
WHOM ccvccsiines Delete 


Roby—Citizens State Bank 


WASHINGTON 


Walla Walla—Seattle-First National 


Bank, Walla Walla Branch of soa 


Walla Walla—Union Bank & Trust 
Company of Walla Walla Delete 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Charles Town—Peoples Bank of Chas 


Huntington—Guaranty Bank and Trust | 
Company Add 
Shepherdstown—T he ‘Farmers Bank of 
Shepherdstown Delete 


WISCONSIN 


Cato—The Farmers State Bank. .Delete 
Friesland—Farmers & Merchants Union 
Bank, Paying and Receiving Station 
of Columbus . Add 
Friesland—Friesland State Bank. ‘Delete 


Consumer Credit And 
Economic Stability 


By Rolf Nugent, Director, 
Department of Consumer Credit 
Studies, Russell Sage Foundation. 
Published by Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York City; 420 pages, 
cloth bound, price $3.00. 

The book is divided into thirteen 
sections with the following as a 
few of the section titles: 

1. Nature of Consumer Credit 

2. Consumer Credit Before The 
Civil War 

3. Consumer Credit and National 
Economic Policy 

4. Receivables of Retail 
chants 

5. Receivables of Service Credi- | 
tors 

6. Receivables of Intermediary 
Financing Agencies 

7. Loan Balances of Cash-Lend- 
ing Agencies 

There are many tables and charts 
to illustrate the text. 


Mer- 


A Lending Principle 


Every borrower should be made 
to understand that loans properly 
made are of genuine benefit to the 
borrower’s business. 
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